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brary Service: Hn Introduction 


[ pon the invitation ol the editor. 


members ol the library stall at In 
( ‘ollege 


pared a spe ial series ol artte les on 


diana State lea hers pre 


library service. The theme ol service 


is stressed throughout the SeTIeS. J 
brary management ts not a sel ol drv. 


sel rules: WW hal may appear to be a 
body of inexorable rules is merely a 
product ol experience = In librars 
management designed lor the oreal 


the 


This series of articles is published in 


est service to Grealesl number. 


an etlort to interpret library service 
and management. The members ol 
the stall chosen to do the w riting, the 
subjects of their articles, and the 
serial order ol them. are largely the 
decision ol Nliss Hazel FE. Armstrong, 
State Teachers 


librarian al Indiana 


College. 
Indiana State | Cai hers ( ‘ollege's 
librarv is one of its loremost merito 


rious leatures. lt is « onceded lo he the 





Dre. Husertr G. Crips 


b. S.. University of Minnesota, 18907 

M. A.. Stanford University, 1011 

Ph.D... Columbia University . OTS 
Professor of Secondary L-ducation 


al Indiana LJniversitv from 1913 un 


til his death in 1028 


November, 1942 


leading state teachers college library 
nearly 


150.000 volumes (in ludine the Lab 


in America. Its collection of 
oratory School library) places it in 
the hundredth percentile ol college 
libraries in the North Central Associ 

ation. The collection is parti ularly 


the fields ol 


pS\ chology. — literature, 


strong in education. 


and — social 
siudies. Ranking in the eighty third 


the North = ¢ ‘entral 


in respect to its periodi 


percentile — of 
Association 
is able to 
Nlany 
complete liles of the substantial Ing 


isl 
ish 


cether with 


cal holdings. the library 


pron ide exe eptional service. 


and American periodi: als. lo 


make 


available. are al 


their 
the 


prolessors 


indexes to 
contents easily 
service ol students and 
USING the librarv. The relerence col 
lection also. is strong. holding a 
ninety-tirst percentile ranking in the 
North Central Association. The per 

centile ranking on expenditures lor 


Looks is eighty sixth. 


The ¢ ‘ollege believes that easv and 
direct access to books is vital: there 

lore, the library olfers direct access 
to the stacks for the student body. 
and much time is oinven bv the library 
stall to tea hing students formally 
and inlormally to use the library el 

lectively. A sincere effort is made by 
each stall member to make students 
feel at home in the library, to make 
them realize that the book collection 
is theirs to use with consideration for 
one another, and to get them to ap 

preciate that a library which functions 
properly isats uly co-operative ven 


lure. 


One olf the features of the library 
which the editor is olad to have an 


opportunity to acknowledge is the 
Childs Memorial Collection. This 
collection is a oilt of Mrs. Laura G. 
Childs, widow of the late Professor 
Liubert G. Childs of Indiana Univer 

sity. Books in this collection are lim 

ited to the specilic lield ol secondary 


ecu ation, in w hic ir field lr. Childs 


concentrated and was acknowledged 
lo be one o} the nation s leaders. 
The Childs Memorial 


was started in 1940 with the presenta 


( ‘olle lion 


tion by Mrs. Childs of three thousand 


volumes trom the personal library of 
Childs. These books con 


tain much valuable research material. 


‘rolessor 


liom time to time Mrs. Childs brings 
in current books on vouth problems 
the 


Furthermore. 


and education ol adoles« ents. 


she contributes two 
hundred filty dollars annually to the 
College to make additional pure hases 
ol books in 
place in the collection. This amount, 
the (¢ ‘ollege 


spends lor books annually, is suffi 


cient to keep the Indiana State Teach 


secondar\ education to 


supplementing whal 


ers College library at the top ol all in 


the tield ol 


America in secondary 
education. 

A committee named by Mrs. Childs. 
and consisting of President Ralph NX. 
lirey, | ibrarian Hazel FE. Armstrong, 


Professor ; RR. 


ministers 


Shannon. ad 
The books 


are distributed among others in the 


and 


the ( olle tion. 


stacks in a logical arrangement w hich 


niakes them most servic eable. 





(CHILDS 


Nirs. Laura G. 


(-raduate of state tea hers « olleges al 
St. Cloud. Minnesota, and at San 
Jose, California 
A. B.. Indiana University, 1915 
NI. A.. Indiana University, 1917 


Teacher in Bloomington ligh School 
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The School Liorary Hs #4 Vital torce 
in The Program Oi Instruction 


Nelle Mebalta 


Miss McC 


science al 


alla is summer instructor 


library Indiana State 
Teachers College. 
Our 


ing more and more conscious ol the 


American schools are becom 


library as the central factor in the 


program of instruction. In Indiana 
steps have been taken in recent vears 
to see that the boys and girls of the 
state have the advantages of libraries 


Without much fore- 


thought, books were bought, probably 


in their schools. 


sets of ency lopedias, and placed on 
hall—and_ that 


act ording to 


shelves in the study 
comprised the library, 
the school executive. 
This was a mere besinning—tor the 
school library can not function prop 
librarian, one who 


erly without a 


has the educational and personal 


cualifications of a good teacher plus 


instruction in library science. It is 
highly desirable that the trained per- 
son be allowed the privilege of se 
lecting and organizing library mater 
ials trom the very beginning of the 
enterprise. The following statement 
by Anna C. Kennedy. 
visor of School Libraries. 
State 


phasizes the 


Senior Super 
New York 
Education Department, em 
importance of the li. 
hrarian: 

book collection. 
and the library quarters are the three 
‘immediate essentials—the 
without which a 


The librarian. the 


factors 
school library does 
The librarian is the most 
important single factor. not only be 
cause the selection. organization. and 
use of the book collection, and the 
administration and teac hing program 
of the library are depe ndent on his 
work, but also because the under 
standing of the superintendent ana 
principal, the co- operation of teach 
ers, the enthusiasm of pupils are due 
largely to the librarian’s 
the library and his ability 
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not exist. 


Vision of 
to make 


the school library ideals practical, 


tangible. and signiticanl realities.’ 
courses in Library 
at Indiana State 


Teachers College and similar institu 


Through the 


Science, as ollered 


tions, and elfort is made to acquaint 


the prospective librarian with every 


process, record, and routine having 


to do with the organization and ad 
school li 


ministration of the small 


biary, together with some knowledge 
of books themselves and some under 
standing of the tastes and interests ol 
the bovs and virls with whom he is 
tc work. Unconsciously, the library 
science student begins to think of the 
terms of A 


educ ational 


library in service cen 
ter, An 
The intellec tual 


S¢ hool. = 


laboratory | 


laboratory ol the 


The present day librarian who is 


trained is a_ teaching expert, one 
whose spe ialty is the knowledge and 


use of educational materials. 


books 


ot themselves. 


the old system in which the 
were left to take care 
or when the caretaker was a combin 
ation of a policeman and a clerk. 
should not 


every person connected with a school 


Today, as never before. 


he a teac her. suide. and counselor ol 


youth? Assuming that role, the per 
son who has had instruction in the 
administration of school — libraries 
must direct the library and must have 
day 


time during the school 


VN ork. 


study hall and at the same time per 


ample 


He can not keep a 


lor SUC I 


form his library duties satisfactorily 


Book selection is the most funda 


mental work of the librarian hecause 


‘Anna C. Kennedy. The School 
Library Is. (American Library Asso 
ciation, 1938). 

“Althea M. Currin. School Library 
(| 1 W. Wilson Com 


\ 4 
i\ianagement, 


pany, 1939). 


unlike 


true value of the 
library. No matter how much tex hni- 


on il depends the 


cal skill or sense of organization a |i. 
brarian has. il the collection is Door 
and does not fit the needs of the read. 
ers, the library cannot sive real ser. 
vice and has no reason for being? 
Since education should he child. 


hooks 


child-centered. The Se 


centered. the selec tion of 


should he 


lector must consider these points: | 


Ix this a subject within the interes 


range ol the boys and girls using the 


library? 2. Is it writen in a Manner 
to be readily understood by them? 
>. Is the format of the books satis. 


factory in appearance, size, binding 
=" 
Inpe, etc. ¢ 


Books lor 


tiction. 


general reading—voca. 


tional historical fiction. the 
newer biographies—all have a very 
delinite place in the reading program 


ol the Nol only should there 


be the classics and works of standard 


S¢ hool. 


authors on the shelves, but plenty of 
the “readable type that will be read 
lor the joy of reading. suitable to the 


child's 


found 


and interest. 
that 


he will not have to be urged 


taste 


has reading can be a 
-leasure, 
to read but will read voluntarily un 
der the encouragement ol the librar- 
ian. 

In Franklin D. Roosevelt's Vlessage 
to the Booksellers of 


said: li is important thal 


America he 
more 
now than 


vour work should oO On 


if has ever been at any 


on our history: in a very literal sense 
you Carry upon your bookshelves the 
light that 
“In this war, w 


And 


dedi ation alwavs to make them Wea- 


ouides civilization. And 
hooks 


is part of your 


again: e know. 


are weapons. 


pons tor man s freedom.” 

In his biennial report for 1939-41. 
the Nebraska State 
of Public 


organized elfic iently, 


Superintendent 
“When 


a school libran 


Instruction states: 


is the cheapest! department in terms 
a high school can offer. 


hook Or a 


ol service 
(ne dollar 


magazine will spread farther than a 


*Anne MI. “General Princi- 
ples (jsoverning the Selection ol 
Books for the High School Library. 
February 15, 1941, 


spent on a 
( eiri. 


Library Journal, 
pp. 00-05. 
‘Franklin D Message 


Booksellers of America.” Publish 
ers Weekly, May 9, 1942, p. 1740a 
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dollar spent in any other way. It will 
reach more people, meet more indi 
vidual needs .... 

The skilled in 


bringing hooks and people together. 


school librarian. 
supplying “the right book for the right 
child. is largely responsible tor this 
economy in service. He can make the 
chool library a vital force in the in 
structional! program ol the school pro 
vided teachers, principal or superin 
tendent unile on the purpose ol the li 


brary and recognize to some extent 


what if can mean to the schoo! and 
community. 
The 


themselves with the books, maga 


teachers must lamiliarize 
zines, pictures,and pamphlets avail 
able in the library on their partic ular 
subject or subjects. They must real 
that the 


only these materials bul objects thal 


ize, too, librarian has not 
thev may use to give new life to the 
classes—costume figures, ship models, 
stamps. shells. The new library is in 


many cases a library-museum. 


The librarian stands ready to pre 


lists of books or periodicals 


pare 


"Now Libraries May Serve. United 
States O)tlice ol education. Pamph 
let 17, 1941. 


suitable tor a given unit ol work o1 
to send the actual books to the class 
room, and he looks upon suc h a task 
asa pleasant one. In turn, he expects 
requests lor new books trom teachers, 
although he exercises final judgment 
in the selection. Leachers who share 
their enthusiasm lor books share with 
the librarian the work ol reading 


ouidance. 


A most important thing is for the 
make the 


there to 


librarian lo teachers feel 
that he is 


well as the pupils. He must not be a 


serve them as 
cloistered librarian. waiting lor teac ly 
ers to come to him. He must co oul 
of his wav to show them materials to 


aid them in their work. 


The principal must know what he 
can and should expect trom the li 
brary. He must realize that it is a 
reading center, a 


service agency, a 


laboratory, and that alone it can nol 


When he and the 


( onverted to the 


lunction at all. 
tcachers are idea 
that the library is the hub, the heart. 
and the hearthside of the school, then 
the library has unlimited possibilities. 

Some of the things the principal 
can and should expect trom the |i 
brary are these: 


|. [he place of the library in the 











The introductory article 
on page 23 ol this issue 
describes briefly the 
Childs Memorial Colle G 
book in the 


contains the 


tion. Each 
collection 
reproduced on 


The books 


are distributed among 


marker 


the right. 


others in the stacks in a 
lo GCica | arrangement 
which makes them most 
serviceable, but by carry 


ing the marker they onve 


recognition to Dr. and 


Mrs. Childs. 

This marker was de 
signed by the Art De 
partment of the College. nef 








“oo 


HG. 


{p= 
: 


libris 






Laura 


——_ 
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and trom the 


State 


Students 


library al 


going to 
Indiana Teachers 


College during their leisure hours 


modern school is that ot functional 
suidance and service. It is the dy 


namic center of the school. 

2. The library is a place where li- 
brarian, teachers, and pupils share 
things they enjoy and each stimulates 
the other to new endeavor, often to 


new tields ol adventure. 


3. The library should be a bright. 
colorlul, happy place where one is 


to tind something interesting. It 


should be a place where pupils and 


teachers like to oO for their free 


periods. This may be accomplished al 


little expense with travel posters, 


niaps. textiles. and colorful pottery. 


(srowing plants attractively arranged 


add interest and give the library an 


inviting atmosphere. 

1. The library's purpose is not on- 
I, to supplement the textbook and 
textbook knowledge. which is vital 
and worthy, but to exert a larger pur- 
pose—in ulcating in all children a li- 
brary attitude and habit, so that in 
later years the habit and usage live. 

Knowing these things, the princt- 
pal s attitude and work with pupils, 
teachers, and librarian will enable the 
school library to become a vital force. 
Librarians and principals must have 
vision, must themselves become so 
cially minded, and then library serv- 


ice will become social service. 
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Circulation In # College Library 


Marie 8. Orton 


Mrs. Orton is order librarian and 
former assistant in circulation at In 
diana State Teachers College. 


The circulation department ol the 


Indiana State Teachers College li 
brary shares with the circulation de 
partments of all other college librar 
ies the pleasant yet serious responsi 
bility inherent in being the first point 
ol contact made by students entering 
the library for the first time—pleasant 
and interesting because of the stimu 
lation always attendant upon intro 
ductions, serious because ol the dan 
cer of failing to measure up to the stu 
dents expectation ol adequate ser 
ice. His expectation may be unrea 
sonable, but the service must he o,ven, 
and given willingly. tac thully, and el 
liciently, so that the student's needs 
will be met and he will be made to 
feel, moreover, that a new friendship 
has been opened. nol only with the 
partic ular person on duty at that par 
ticular time, but with the library as 
a whole 

If the circulation department fails 
in its first effort to supply that which 
is needed for desired. there is danger 
of loss of confidence on the parl ol 
the student. of discouragement and 
unwillingness to return with further 
requests. Such tailure may have its 
origin In a number of causes, among 
them the inability of the student to 
make his wants sulfic iently clear—due 
perhaps to his own misunderstanding 
of an assignment, and the unwilling 
ness to disclose lack ol knowledge. 
which sometimes brings forth the at 
tempt to put on a bold front and to 
reluse to ask for assistance. In the 
former case the co-operation of the 
faculty is most helpful, as it is then 
possible for the library staff to have 
some idea what material the student 
is endeavoring to locate—even to an- 
ticipate his wants, and to have in 
readiness the materials with which to 
supply his needs. In the latter case 


if 
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is not so much protessional or 


technical knowledge and skill which 
are needed, as personal qualities capa 
ble of discernment and tact in pen 
etrating the wall of reserve and in 
hibition. 

In no case should the circulation 
assistant welcome a student's hesitan 
cyV or indecision as an opportunity 
to pour lorth his own views on a sub 
ject or to try to influence by means 
ol his own personal prelerences. He 
should make a conscientious effort to 
ol the 


dent's problem, then, if it is not pos 


Cain a clear statement stu 
sible to give prompl and equally clear 
directions in locating the necessary 
information, the student should be di 

rected to the relerence department. 

is sometimes impossible under hurried 
and harried circumstances, when one 
question follows another in rapid SU 

cession on widely diversilied and fre 
quently irrelevant topics, to give more 


the 


Supplementary 


than most matter-ol-tact direc 


tions. information. 
however, is always available in the 
library handbook, the mimeographed 
copies of circulation rules, the cuides 
and indexes in the stacks themselves. 


hook 
books. When it happens. as is olten 


and in lists and exhibits 


the case, that a student reports his 
inability to find the particular book 


he 


checked the call number for any in 


lor which is searching, having 


accuracy in copying, it is the duty 
of the circulation department to try to 
lind the book for him. and it is at 
that point that the system of records 
kept at the desk is of service, for if 
a book is not in its place on the shelf, 


it is supposedly in use, and the ree 


ords should show to whom if is 
( harged and for how long. It the 
present need warrants calling the 


hook in, even though it may not have 
been out for the allotted time, the |i 
rary is justified in doing so. How 
ever, if just as frequently happens 


that hook 


he Iptul,. and in that case the librarian 


another may be equally 


ol 


may suggest a substitute. The open- 
shell policy, which the Indiana St. 


| Cat hers ( ‘ollege | ibrar, Maintains 


cives the alert and discerning Stu- 


! . 
dent the opportunity to make his Own 


substitutions or to supplement the 


suggested reading list of the instruc. 
tor. 
The use of the 


records at the circulation desk 


above mentioned 


sug 
gests that a statement of the reason 
lor keeping such records and for im 
posing certain restrictions 


may nol 


he altogether out ol place in this 


discussion Librarians have 


been 
criticised for being worshippers o} 
their records. beat it is these very 
records that insure ellicient and a 
curate service. As previously Stated. 
they are instrumental in showing, 


the o| 


book nol currently on the shelf—it 


theoretically. location every 


is either “charged out.” in the bind. 


ery, or removed for relabeling or 
mending. Those books most in de 
mand at a given time are limited in 
their circulation in accordance with 
the idea that all students should have 
an equal opportunity to use the re 
sources olf the library. The system ol 
lo 


failure return 


lines imposed lor 
beoks promptly is not so much a pen 
ally as an attempt to tnsure their re- 


turn tor the use ol others. 


\bove and bevond these more or 


less routine and techincal duties. 
which may, in the opinion of the stu- 
or even ol the laculty, 


dent hod, 


mark the circulation assistant as a 
mere stamper ol book cards, a stickler 
lor rules and zealous hoarder of de- 
sirable resources, is the desire to be 
of real service to others, to quali 
not only in the applic ation of the olt- 
quoted formula olf supplying “the 
right book for the right person al the 
right time, but, where the occasion 
permits, by suggestion and counsel 
based on experience and the knowl 
edge of available material, to open 
new vistas to students, and assist in 
broadening their experience. Especial. 
these times it is Im 


ly in Irving 


portant to be as alert and helpful 
us possible in ollering advice in the 
selection of the most up-to date and 
reliable technical works and in the 
choice of recreational reading of the 


most wholesome type. 
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at Boguman-The Card Catalog 


Eaith M1. Libby 


Miss Libby is cataloger at Ind‘ana 
State Teachers College Library. 

lf every story must have a villain. il 
seems thal most people would vote 
withoul hesitation to give the Card 
Catalog thal role in the story of the 
library. It is hard to see why anything 
sO er and harmless looking asa 
catalog case. or even several ol them. 
should arouse Suc ha leeling o| help 
lessness and aversion on the part ol 
bul 


tunately such is the case. The librar 


many library patrons, untor 
‘ns suggestion to “look it up in the 
catalog’ all too olten is received with 
the blank, bewildered look that tells 
the librarian another victim of cata 
log-phobia is at hand. So she either 
looks the question up herself: or. il 
she has time at the moment. she helps 
ler patron look it up himself, 

The latter is. of course, much the 
better way. Once a person has been 
properly introduced to the card cata 
log he wonders why on earth he ever 
thought it so fearsome and mvystify 
ing. Most people are familiar with. 
and use without hesitation. book in 
dexes. A book index is very helplul: 
in fact, it is indispensable in finding 
quickly and easily the exact location 
ol a certain item of information in a 
particular book. Now we can consider 
the library's whole collection as one 
enormous book, and the card catalog 
as the index to that book. for that is 
really what it is. The card catalog 
serves as a guide, an index to the 
library's resources, the key that un 
locks the doors to the library's stores 


GI intormation and pleasure. 


Here. on the one side, we have the 
seeker alter knowledge: and there. on 
the other side, the library's vast re 
sources of information. In the middle 
is our friend the card catalog, ready 
lo bridge the gap between the two 
and lead the seeke to the exact fact 
lor which he is searching. When 
library patrons have been introduced 


lo the catalog. and find that it is a 
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handy tool for them to use, even those 
lomerly most timid will approach il 
boldly with the assurance that it will 
ouide them to what they are seeking, 
be it material for a thesis or recrea 
tional reading lor an evening s relax 
ation. Successful use of the catalog 
information GIVES 


i running down 


satistac tor, SeTISe ol aif 


The 


Land and glad to help. but it is much 


Gone a VeFN 


complishment. librarian is al 


more fun if the seeker can do it him 
self. 

ln case there are any who are not 
the 


might he well to describe it a bit more 


familiar with card catalog. i 
Cone retely. The card catalog is a re 
ord, on cards, of the books in the 
library. It lists them under their au 
thors, their subjects. and their titles. 
alt filed together in one alphabet. I} 
one has a particular author in mind, 
he should look 
see if the library has the book wanted. 


the 


slipped ones mind, but one remem 


under his name to 


Perhaps authors name has 


bers the book's catchy title—then a 


look under the title will find it. Or 


mavbe one doesn't have any special 
Look in mind, but wants some infor 
mation on a certain subject—let S Say 


civilian defense. since that is a sub 





Another view of Indiana State students entering the 


ject uppermost tin people's thoughts 
these days. Under “civilian defense” 
in the catalog will be listed all the 
library's material on that subjec t. Not 


SO hard. is it? 


But, one savs. how does linding 
it listed in the ecard catalog cuide 
me to the book | want? Small as it is 
(3 x 3 inches) the catalog card con 


lact, it is a rather complete but con 


tuins considerable information. 
cise desc ription ol the book. First 


the 


title. the publisher, and the date (so 


comes the author s name. then 
one wont come out with some old 
he wanted a 


treatment of the subject). If the book 


contains illustrations, or bibliograph 


logy when modern 


ies, or anvthing else that might add 
to its value, they are noted on the 
catalog card. Then, up in the upper 
left hand corner of the card is the 
all-important “call number,” to indi- 
cate the book's location on the library 
shelves. In its simplest lorm it con 


sists only of the book's classitication 


number, which shows where the 
book's subject matter fits into the 
classification scheme used by the 
library. Most school and small 
public libraries use the Dewey 
Decimal Classification System. 
which, to describe it very briefly, 


divides all knowledge into ten main 


into ten 


( yy ce 


one has lo« ated the book. or books. 


divisions. eac i subdivided 


smaller divisions. and so on. 


he wants. he should take down their 


call numbers. find those numbers on 


library 
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the self. and there will be his books. 


And that's all there is to it. 


The card catalog may Vary in size 


lrom one drawer to 


drawers, depending on the size of the 


library s collection. Some very small 
school libraries find it possible to gel 
along without a catalog at all. Instead 
they use the shelf list, a record by 
classification numbers of the books as 
they are arranged on the shelves. This 
is not so satistactory, as it takes much 
longer to find material that way, but 
it does serve until the teacher-librar 
ian has opportunity to « atalog her col 
lection. 

Other 
catalogs are the Children’s Catalog 
and the Standard Catalog tor High 
School Libraries, both published by 


the H. W. Wilson Company of New 


York. These are superior to the shelf 


usetul substitutes for card 


list because the books they list’ are 
entered by author, title, and subject— 
truly cataloged—in addition to being 
alranged by their classification num 
bers. Of course they can serve tor 


only the books they list: some ar 





thousands of 


rangement would have to be made for 
hooks the library might have which 
are not listed in them. The Children’s 
(Catalog and the Standrad Catalog 
lor High School Libraries can also 
serve as supplements to a regular card 
catalog. as the books they list are very 
closely cataloged so that all the sub 
ject material they contain is brought 
out. [These two indispensable aids, 
which are also 


very uselul buy ing 


ouides. come out in basic editions. 
with frequent supplements to keep 
their users up-to date with the newest 
books. 

However small and simple it might 
Le, it seems that every si hool library 
should have a card catalog it it is at 
all possible. It will lead to a more 
efficient and satistactory use ol the 
what is 


the 


student in the proper use of a card 


library's collection. and. 


equally important, it will train 
catalog. something he must know il 
le is to use any library intelligently. 
The child is not in school very long. 
but. if the school has functioned prop 
should continue 


erly. his edu ation 
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throughout his life. Since hey people 
can attord to build their own librar. 


ies lor continuing sell-edu ation, we 


must turn to another sour e—the pub 


lic librarv—to supply all our reading 


material, or to supplement OUr OWn 
collections. If a child has learned to 
use a card catalog in his se hool | 
biary, he will easily make the transi 
tron to the larger and more compli. 


cated catalog ot the public library. Or 


the college or university library. The 


child who learns to use a card Catalog 


competently in school will not become 
a victim ol catalog phobia when he 
oraduates _ to the adult department 


ol the public library. He will not lear 


and avoid it as the villain ot the play. 


but rather will greet it as an old 


friend who will help him satishy his | 


curiosity about almost anything he 


' { | Perl 
wants to know. erhaps we might 
— ; 


even call it the hero of the story, for 
the card catalog is truly the key to 
tlhe library's resources. opening with 
ease the door to the knowledge with 


in the library s books. 


- 
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prence Service 


Carabelle 6. Dickey 


Mrs. Dickey is reference librarian 
al Indiana State Teachers College. 

The reference department of Indi 
ana State Teachers College is set up 
as an integral parl ol the instruction 
al service of the college. In any type 
library. reference service involves the 
extremes of easily finding a simple 
[ct in one book to the USING of many 
materials on a given problem which 
may thus become one ol research. 
Organization of these materials, their 
application, the skill and procedure 
ili their use, with instructional ob 
jectives in mind, form the bases for 
successful service In a college library. 

Perhaps this is not so simple as 
appears On the surface. The student 
asks a question usually not directly 
nor too simply, tor he has not yet 
learned the skill of stripping a ques 
ton of extraneous matter. This may 
le because he has never been trained 
to close thinking and direct approach 
or because he is embarrassed and 
hesitates to show his inability to use 
materials he knows to be in the Ii- 
brary. 
librarian 


the reference 


lirst tries to put the inquirer, student 


Theretore, 


or facutly member, at his ease, to 
establish some rapport which makes 
it less difficult to break the question 


down to bedrock. 


At the the 


librarian orientates herself in the sub 


same time reference 
ject lield tools, and judges what will 
best solve the problem at the in 
quirer s level and the correct proce 
dure in so doing if the question falls 
beyond the simple lact-linding ques 
tion answered by one book. It is the 
relerenc i 


process or procedure in 


work judgment 


which necessitates 
and which results in Varving degrees 
ol elliciency in service. 

As the reference librarian uses the 
above procedure, she necessarily must 
place roughly the level of intellectual 
ability of her inquirer, his ability to 


lise loreign languages. how ryt I per 
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sonal direction and re-checking he 


will need. 


The inquirer is shown how to gel 
at his materials, certainly the wealth 
ol helpful information on the cata 
log card just by learning to read it 
Subject bibliographies. indexes to 
various materials. abstrac ling services, 
the microlilm service, and, if neces 
sary, interlibrary loan are brought in 


lo play. 


In so tar as possible he is directed 
in the caretul procedure which that 
parts ular subject field and type prob 
lem require, lor the technique of in 
vestigative work differs in the various 


fields of know ledge. 


The student has an actual need: 
therefore, he learns. From this it is 
hoped a more independent library 
user will emerge, and research habits 
to be used later in any library will 


Lye started. 


Students are handicapped by mn 
ability to read with comprehension, 
to read at various rates of speed de 
pending upon the purpose ol the read 
Ing, and to concentrate for a sustained 
period of time. Olten they lack ability 
lo organize materials, to skillfully take 
notes, to go about USING or making 
anvthing alphabetic. to read or to in 
lerprel charts. All these hurdles and 
many others slow down time allow- 
ances made by the student for his 
vork, and far too olten the reference 
librarian must try to remedy the ma- 
jority of them in too short a time, so 
that olten the mechancis definitely 
impede the use of the content. Much 
ot this is croundwork that should be 


laid belore a student enters college. 

Reference wo-k al State 
Teachers College is a personal, in- 
No 


lost to tie it all up with reading more 


Indiana 


dividualized service. chance is 
|.roadening than the definite question 
requires. Opportunities occur olten in 
even the simplest statistical or factual 


problem to lead a student to a sociolo 





sical novel based on these statistics. 
loa recent round table discussion in 


volving them. 


A relerence librarian can oo tar in 


sclling the library and encouraging 
voluntary reading, both cultural and 
recreational, if the inquirer s ques 
tions are used as a springboard of ap 
proach. lt is oratilving it a student 
returns later with more time for this 
reading. 

lt is difficult to the re 


sults of relerence service for the lay 


measure 


man, nol quantitatively, certainly, but 
lrom the qualitative standpoint. The 
return on the work is fast, however. 
lor the change ol expression on the 
lace of the questioner is immediate if 
le sees the reference librarian has oot 


the question and help is forthcoming. 


Reference work can be measured 
also by the increasing dittic ulty ol 
books and procedure set up tor the 
student as growth in ability to handle 
them is seen and as he advances in 
problem difficulties due to instruc- 
tional step-up or his own intellectual 
curiosity. 

Various devices in classilving ques 
tions are in use. Whatever is used, 
the reference desk ol any college li- 
brary is a delicate indicator of the 
health of the 


academic institution. 


Here we set up our service in an en- 
vironment thought to be conducive to 


health 


both student and faculty. 


educational and srowth lor 


A portion of the east half of the 


main reading room of the Indiana 


State Teachers College Library 


ol 








The Laboratory School Library Als A Co- 
ordinating factor In The tducation 
Students Hnd Teacher Liprarians 


Lucile Viehe 


Miss Viehe is librarian alt the Lab 


cratory School of Indiana State 
Teachers College. 
The laboratory School Library 


moved from its room in the College 
Library to its new home on the sec 
cnd floor of the | aboratory School 
the School 


Luilding was completed in the late 


when new | aboratory 
summer of 1933. As was true in the 
earlier days when it was known as 
the Children's Room ol the College 
the 


School, so it is today a branch ol the 


library and served Training 
College Library. 

Because this branch library is so 
near the main library, it is possible 
lor a more complete division of mater 
ials with less duplic ation than would 
be nec essary otherwise. Thus the Lab- 


Sx hool 


center for children s hooks while the 


oratory Library becomes a 
College Library remains a prolession 
al library serving fac ulty and students 
with both professional and recreation 
al reading. 

The close relationship and co-oper 
ation existing between the stall mem 
bers of the College Library, of which 
the Laboratory School librarian is a 
part, makes possible a better service 
to college and critic teachers, students 
in-training, and children of the Lab- 
oratory School. We may think. then 
of the relationship of the | aboratory 
School Library to the College Library 
as a very closely interwoven one 
planned to give maximum service to 
the entire college as well as to the 
aboratory School. 

Although a part of the College Li 
brary, the primary purpose of this 
Lranch is to serve the children of the 
| aboratory School. Great elfort is 


made to utilize every source to make 


o2 


this branch the center of the school. 

lt is believed that reading and li 
brary habits should be formed early 
il the child is 


an adult library user: and with this 


soing to grow into 
in mind, this juvenile collection has 
heen built. Admitting that a well 
chosen collection of books is the first 


essential. we then recognize the fact 


that even the best ol collec tions would 


he ol little value without readers. 
With children coming trom homes 
where reading is encouraged, the 


problem of building reading habits 
is not so great. But with children who 
have no encouragement al home. the 
problem is a pertinent one. Many ol 
the children enrolled in the Labor 
alory School come from homes where 
books do not exist. and the problem 
ol building library and reading hab 
entirely with the 


its rests almost 


teacher and the librarian. 
Teacher-librarian co operation is an 


all important factor in building an 
ellicient library program which will 
approximately solve this problem. I 
thal 
teacher-librarian planning should be 


that the 


reader may have a better understand 


seems specilic examples ol 


introduced here in order 
ing ol the factors which make the fi 
brary the center ol the St hool and the 


all-school here 


many dillerent ways ol bringing this 


laboratorv. are as 
about as there are davs in the S¢ hool 
Vear and as there are teachers and 


children in the school, but only a lew 
ol these methods are presented here. 

arly knoweldge of the units to be 
are olten the 


taught provided by 


teachers in all orades and in the high 
This 


librarian co operation is very impor 


school. practice ol teacher 


tant. Such co operation makes it pos 
sible for the librarian to build the 
collection to supply the needs. and 
it enables her to give more elfj, ien| 
help to the child when he comes with 
his problems. 

The librarian must know the read 
ing abilities of the children 


cle her 
co-operation this would be very dif 


in order 


» serve them best. Without te 


-_ 


licult, if not impossible in MOst cases 
The the 


School provide the librarian with this 


teachers — in | aboraton 


information. Individual interests of 


the children are studied by several 
methods. Veachers are very willing 
lo provide this information. but the 
librarian often uses part of the librar 
period to get some tirst hand knowl. 


edge of these interests. 





\ regular library program lor each | 


child is one factor in building library 
labits. and with this in mind the i 
lbrar. periods are arranged. Regular 
provide library 


periods contact al 


least once each week lor each child 
Besides 
ihe reguiat periods. ahnhy child Mla\ 
the 


wishes during the S¢ hool day OF atter 


in orades one through SIX. 


Come to library athy time he 
S( hool:. 

The elementary pupils in the | ab 
Si hool Full 


and grow in their ability to use the 


oratory have 
library with ease. Ihe library periods 
are Hexible and are adjusted trom 
time to time to meet the changing 
| 
the 


needs ol curriculum, the oroup, 


and the individual. 

The first part ol each library per 
iod is used for returning library hooks 
and tor borrowing new ones. [he re 
mainder of the library period is de 
voted to tear hing the use of the libran 
or the reading of stories bv the librar 
an. 

lhe library periods lor the younger 


children 


veloping attitudes and to building F 


are devoted mainly lo de 


literary backoround through oroup 
discussions and stories. Maintenance 
olf good order is essential to smooth. 
efficient library service. The librar- 
ian seeks to develop. in the earl 
vears of the child. respect lor publi 
property and the rights ol fellow stu 
dents. These attitudes are the funda- 
mentals ol good citizenship: there. 


lore, the librarian plays an importanl 
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rele in the development of the child's 
character. 

With regular contact aimed to do 
much toward building library habits. 
and with a knowledge of the child's 
mental ability and his interests, the 
librarian is able to put her hook col 
lection to work. 

The story telling period is a valu 
able one. It is nol only an excellent 
wav to make literature live but serves 
as a motivating influence in promot 
ing further reading. Special care is 
exercised in the selection of stories. 
Only those stories which have an in- 
terest appeal and those which have 
literary value are used in the story 
hour. By introducing the pupil to this 
type of materal, it is hoped that he 
will develop a taste for better litera- 
ture. 

In the lower grades. by the use ol 
such stories as Simple Simon, Old 
Mother Hubbard. Old Woman in the 
Shoe. Little Black Sambo 


Epaminondas and his Auntie, the li 


and 


brary tries to develop in the child a 
Lnowledge which will help him to 
understand and appreciate the read 
ing material with which he will come 
in contact later in life. By becoming 
acquainted with such authors as Lois 
Lenski, Alice Daloliesh. Naud and 
Miska Petersham.and Berta and E! 
mer Hader, the child is introduced to 
the modern story tellers. 

In the upper grades. longer stories 
which require more than one period 
Through 


are sradually introduced. 


this experience also comes an in 


creased stimulus to use the library. 
Throughout the vear much is said 
about the proper care ol books. The 
librarian selects each week a number 
of books suitable for the groups ol 
younger children and places them on 
a reading table during the library 
period. From these. the children se 
lect books to take home. At this time 
the method ol charging hooks. the 
time limit for using books, the due 
slip, and the system lor payment ol 
lines for overtime use olf books are 
explained. These responsiblities are 
stressed continually throughout the 
elementary orades with the hope that 
a foundation for good citizenship will 


be formed. 
By the time the child has reached 
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the fourth orade and has visited the 
library once each week through his 
eariler vears, the plan ol the library 
period undergoes a slight change. At 
this time the interest of bovs and girls 
begins to Vary more widely and the 
reading levels of the children in the 
room show a oreal difference in abili 
ties. It also seems advisable now to 
actually introduce the child to the 
shelves and let him make his choice 
liom the entire collection under the 
suidance of the classroom teacher or 
the librarian. The teacher may or may 
not be in the library during the li 
brary period. 

The fifth-grade period is in a wavy 
a combination of all the procedures of 
the earlier vears. The period still gives 
time for the exchange of library books 
and still stresses the need for return- 
ing books at the proper time. The care 
of books is never neglected, and atti- 
tudes are not left unnoticed. Contin- 
ued effort is used to increase reading. 
and more time is oiven to the child's 
individual interests. Library lessons 
on finding books on the shelves and 
occasionally lessons on the use ol 
encyve lopedias or the card catalog are 
introduced. This, however. depends 
upon the needs or abilities of the 
particular group. Often in hoth grades 
four and five, the library stories sup- 
plement the units being used in the 
olten true with 


( lassroom. his is 


the work im social studies. For ex 








Study tables on sixth deck of stacks 
in library of Indiana State Teachers 


College 


ample, when units follow the develop 
ment of our country, the library story 
hours may supplement these with in 
tcresting stories. Very olten the stor, 
period is replaced by a lesson in the 
use of the reference books. This, of 
course. is always an outgrowth of 
a classroom activity. 

Beginning with the sixth orade. the 
librarian gives intensive training in 
the use of library skills. The pupils 
are given practice in the rapid use of 
the alphabet, in locating of books on 
the library shelves, the use of the card 


catalog. and the use of ene v« lopedias. 


The above discussion pertains to li 
brary periods only, but the laboratory 
School Library extends its services to 
the children in many other ways. 
Since two of the most important aims 
ol this department are to arouse an 
interest in books and to increase the 
child's reading. most of the activities 
are planned with these goals in mind. 

The 


through the orades in the | aboratory 


high-school pupil coming 
School should have by this time fairly 
well established library habits: but 
never-the-less we are constantly re- 
minded that we must do everything 
possible to continue to develop the 
reading and library habits. The pupil 
is free to come to the library at any 
time during the school day and alter 
school to work or to read. and olten 
an entire class comes to the library to 
read, borrow books. or to learn more 
about the use of library aids. 
Posters, bulletin board and display 
case exhibits, and various other types 
ol library publicity are used extensive- 
ly with suggestions for further read- 
ine. Reading lists are olten placed 
on home room or classroom bulletin 
Loards as well as in the library. The 
teachers co-operate with the librarian 
by informing her in advance ol the 
unit which she is planning to teach. 
Thus the librarian may have materials 
ready when they are needed. Teachers 
are urged by the librarian to make re 
quests for books, other than textbooks, 
to be pure hased by the library for 
reference and pleasure reading. It is 
unfortunate that the library must be 
used two periods each day as a study 
hall. This greatly decreases the ef- 
licienc Vv of a program such as is de 


scribed above, 
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A Book Week program is given 
each year as an elementary convoca- 
tion in the school auditorium. Each 
program is developed in the library 
as a part of the library activities and 
under the direction of the librarian. 
Descriptions of two Book Week plays 
which have been used will illustrate 
this phase of the program. 

A play entitled Good Books—Good 
Friends Was an outgrowth of the 
classroom activities which were de- 
veloped through the social-studies 
work in the fifth grade. Activities 
utilizing the art, music, library, and 
reading in the social studies helped 
to bring about its realization. The 
play centered in the experiences of a 
hoy who actually traveled and a girl 
who traveled vicariously through 
reading. As these children compared 
their experiences, the book characters 
representing various sections of our 
country “became alive” and described 
important events in the story. Slides 
made by the children illustrating 
these incidents were thrown on the 
screen at opportune times. 

The social-studies class in the fifth 
orade was studying the various sec- 
tions of the United States, and the 
library supplied suitable storybooks. 
The library periods were given to 
re ading stories of these various sec- 
tions as a means ot making the unit 
concrete and of enriching it tor the 
vilted children. The slides were 
thrown on the s< reen throughout the 
play with children operating the lan- 
tern and slides. Some of the books 
which furnshed the characters for the 
play included Tommy Thatcher Goes 
to Sea, by Berta and Elmer Hader. 
Hobnail Boots. by Jeanette Nolan. 
The Flop-Eared Hound, by Ellis 
Credle, Roller Skates, by Ruth. Saw- 
ver, and Runnaway Linda. by Mar- 
jorie Hill Allee. 

The Book Shop. a Book Week play. 
was also a result of reading in the 
library. About eighty-five children 
from all grades participated as mem. 
bers of the cast. while the entire ele- 
mentary school helped in the pre- 
paration. Stage properties, costumes, 
and lights were all handled by the 
children. The stories to be used were 
selected and the lines prepared. The 


music used was selected to fit the lines 


o4 


and prepared by the music depart- 
ment. The clever and colorful folk 
dancing prepared by the physical ed 
ucation department was used to re 
present books about other countries. 
This added life and color to the play. 
and did a oreal deal to arouse inter. 
est in these books. 

Although the primary purpose of 
the | aboratory School Library is to 
serve the children of the | aboratory 
School, it also serves as a workshop 
for all college students. The teacher- 
ii.-training during her college years 
nol only gains a knowledge of books 
for adult reading but may also be 
come thoroughly familiar with books 
and materials suited to children of 
all ages. The Laboratory School Li: 
brary as a college workshop serves 
as a medium through which this 
Lnowledge may be obtained. Thus a 
close relationship between the Lab- 
oratory School library and the col 
lege student is established. LJemon- 
stration lessons taught in the library 
by the librarian for the college classes 
help to further this relationship. By 
occasionally meeting such classes as 
that in Child Development from the 
llome conomics [epartment, 
Classes in Primary Education, etc.. 
lor informal discussions of books and 
library materials useful in their fields. 
the librarian becomes better ac 
qGuainted with the college students 
and their needs. She is then better 
equipped to serve them. 

With the establishing of the Li 
brary Science Department in the Col 
lege curriculum, the | aboratory 
School | ibrary became the main lab- 
oratory for the training of school li 
brarians. Most of the preparation for 
these courses must be done in the 
| aboratory School Library. Following 
these courses, the library Science 
students come to the | aboratory 
School Library for their practice 
work. Thus the co-operation estab 
lished between the College Library 
and the | aboratory School Library 
has brought about increased efficien 
cy in service to the college fa ulty. 
critic teachers, students-in-training., 
library-science students, and children 


of the | aboratory School. 


The library department of Indiana 


State Teachers College hopes that 


through these experiences the young 
students will take with them a broad- 
el knowledge of books and materials. 
It also is hoped that through the 
realization of its importance, the 
school library will gradually assume 
its rightlul place in the school and 


community which it serves. 


A LIBRARY AID 


Contributions to the war appear in 
every angle of our social and political 
lile—even in the research underlying 
doctoral theses accepted by lniver- 
sities for degrees. Nir. Edward A. 
Henry, the editor ol Doctoral N isser- 
lalions Accepted by American Uni 
verstities, informs us that a number of 
these listed in the new annual issue 
(1041-1942. No. 9. $2.50. H. W,. 
Wilson). under the headings of 
Physics and Chemistry, bear the 
words “Secret war research.” 

The size of this new annual list of 
doctoral dissertations is close to thal 
ol last vear—although the number ot 
dissertations has decreased—3243 this 
vear, as against 33526 olf last. The 
Physic al. Biological and Social Sci- 
ences embrace about three-fourths of 
the dissertations included, these being 
divided fairly equally between the 
three fields. Of the remaining fourth, 
about one-half are in Art and Liter- 
ature. the small remainder being 
parcelled out among Philosophy, Re- 


ligion and the arth Sciences. 


Many more of the theses are ap 
pearing In printed form than was 
i rmerly the case. Certain symbols 
have been adopted in the text to in- 
dicate which are printed, and whether 
privately or by a commercial publish- 
er. 

The Series has grown in popularity 
since its beginning, and is now firmly 
established as a source list of doc- 
toral dissertations. The earlier an- 
nuals were published in paper, but 
use indicated the need of a more 
substantial binding, and = buckram 


was adopted for the last two volumes. 


For the benefit of those who wish 
the entire set bound, numbers 1-7 are 
now also available in) buckram, in 
two volumes (nos. 1-4, $53.00; 5-7, 
$3.50). 
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Book Buying tor School Libraries 


Hazel t. frmstrong 


Miss Armstrong is librarian at In 
diana State Teachers College. 


To decide what to purchase lor a 


school library is the responsibility ol 


the librarian and the teachers work 
ing together: to determine how to buy. 
where to buy, or when to buy is the 
librarians responsibility and presents 
more problems than are at first ap 
parent. The perplexity of the young 
or inexperience ed school librarian is 
deepened by the fact that school ad 
ministrators sometimes have- no reg 
ular or delinite policy concerning the 


purchasing of books. 


Every school library should have 
a certain amount of money appor- 
tioned ot it each year tor books: the 
librarian should know what this 
amount is and should be able to de 
pend upon it in order to plan wise 
ly. It is she who understands best 
the quality and quantity ol books on 
hand. as well as the needs of all 
eroups in the school. She has been 
trained to exercise judgment and to 
be fair to all interests: and she, too. 
high-presure 


knows that through 


salesmanship many strange, expen 
sive, and utterly useless books are 


loisted upon uninlormed buyers. 


Book-buying is so closely tied with 
book selection that neither can be 
discussed separately, and sales resis| 
ance applies to both. The voung li 
biarian, or teacher for that matter. 
should not buy hurriedly; the strong 
er the sales pressure, the more delib 
erate and sound must be one’s judg 
ment. Insistance that the purchaser 
sign on the dotted line at once should 
Leget suspicion and investigation 
And there are admirable ways to lind 
cut whether or not a public ation Is 
all that is claimed for it. but this 
lakes time. 

A publication called Subscr:ption 


Books Bulletin, 


American Library Association, eval 


published by the 


uates subs« ription sets and gives in- 
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valuable information about their sood 
ot bad points and their prices. [his 
publication may be consulted in al 
most any public or college library. 
and should be available to teachers 
and librarians in every school. It is 
a bulwark of book buying: its use by 
a librarian saves many times its cost 
every vear. 

Then there is the information to be 
oained from a careful examination of 
the set of books—not just one or two 


Are the 


well-bound? How are they 


volumes but the whole set. 
hooks 
paged (conse¢ utively or separately by 
volumes) ? Are the volume numbers 
clearly indicated? Is there an index 
volume and does this index really 
work? Is the publication really up-to- 
aate instead of having a tew changes 
made here and there? Is the informa 
tion in the book authoritative and 
well presented / Is the type pleasing 
and easily read? Are the illustrations 
good and true?’ Are the maps up-to 
date’ Is the paper of sood quality— 
not shiny and pulpy—and ol a pleas- 
ing shade’? Are the margins wide 
enough to permit re binding if need- 
ed? What about the sewing and 
hinges / These points must all be con 


sidered and judged in buying books. 


When one is satistied with the 


information thus gained, the next step 


A sub- 


is to decide where to buy. 





scription set is frequently sold only 
by its publisher or his agent or sales 
man. Sometimes it is available else 
where either new or secondhand. One 
must be sure that a new copy is re 
ceived unless it is specitically stated 
that a secondhand copy is acceptable, 
in which case the price, edition, and 
condition must all be exactly as stated 
by the agent. The signing of a con- 
tract is often requested by a repre 
sentative: but here, too. one should be 
deliberate and not sign anything it 
there is the slightest doubt about the 
desirability ol purchase. 

One soon learns that there are 
agents and dealers both reputable and 
otherwise. The purchaser should be 
business-like, orderly, and caretul 
about all transactions and expect the 
dealer to be the same. Also he should 
keep accurate records of titles pur 
chased, the dates ordered and billed. 
Any impertection or mistake should 
be reported as promptly as possible. 
And lastly, the buyer must know how 
much money has been spent and how 
much remains for purchases during 
the fiscal vear. 

These measures apply equally to 
the pure hase of all books, individual 
titles and sets. And the prospective 
buyer must also keep constantly in 
mind that no pure hase is a good one 
unless it fills a need, that what ap- 
pears to be a bargain may be of no 


value whatever and that books. like 


clothing, so out of date. With these 
precepts in mind the wary purchaser 
will not go far wrong and will find 
book-buying a pleasant and profitable 


experience. 


The carging desk 
and a portion ot 
the central sec- 
tion of the main 
reading room olf 
the College [;- 
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H Study OF Library Use 


Hazel €. Armstrong 


In recent years there has been a 
marked tendency to try to evaluate 
the service and 


to inquire into 


his 


is due partly to 


libraries. 


the spirit of the 
times, but more 
to the fact that 
American |i- 
braries have 


matured. It is, 





therefore, nec- 
Hazel FE. Armstrong essary now. to 
plan more care 


lally and to set goals according to the 


special function of the institution of 


which a given library is a part, and 
according to the facilities and needs 


c . . . . . 
o| the community in which it is lo- 


cated. 

Actually, librarians know little 
about how books are used. They 
know that numbers of books have 


been borrowed, but they do not know 
that they have been read. And even 
though the books have been read, 
librarians seldom know whether or 
not they have been satistactory tor 
the purpose, an influence for good or 
bad, whether they have been easy or 
difficult to find, or whether the patron 
has even located the best book for 
his purpose. Perhaps he has left the 
library emtpy-handed and utterly 
confused. People are strangely silent, 


sometimes, under such circumstances. 


During the college year of 19041- 
1942. an attempt was made at Indi- 
ana State Teachers College Library 
to learn something about itself and its 
patrons. On four different days, once 
each term, a check was made on every 
person who entered the college |i- 
brary. Each was given a short ques- 
tionnaire with instructions to fill it 
out and deposit it at the door when 
leaving the building. On the whole. 


the students responded graciously to 


36 


the functions of 


the experiment, although some an 
swered so Hippantly or so inconsisl 
ently that no credence could be oiven 


Such 


course, were thrown out. All others 


to their remarks. forms, olf 
were carelully considered and the re 
plies were tabulated. 

First of all, the library stall) was 


interested to know how many stu 
dents came to the library and why. 
They found that 3.350 persons en 
tered during the period studied and 
that frequently one person came many 
times and for several dillerent rea 
sons. Of these, 1.8357 were lor the 
use of reserve or other library books 
in connection with class assignments. 
l'se of magazines accounted for 359 
reasons, while only 86 were lor the 
use of books for recreational or tree 
reading. This contorms to the find 


that 


libraries are used largely lor work in 


ings of recent studies college 
connection with courses. About 1.145 
replies indicated that students came to 
the library to use their own books— 
presumably textbooks; 176 needed rel 
erence service or the use olf relerence 
books, and 829 reasons included the 
return of books, attendance at library 
science class. and meeting friends. 
Only one indicated that he came to 


browse. 
Seniors. apparently, used the library 
more liberally than any other class. 
lor a total of 792 indicated that thes 
were seniors. Since there were fewer 
in this than in any other group, the 
showing was sood in comparison. The 
record for the other OrOUPS Was as 
follows: freshmen—756. sophomores— 
566, juniors—725, graduate students 
—492. faculty—33. 


ure to check—34. This makes a total 


visitors—92. fail 


of 3.530 entrants to the library in the 
four days for which records were 
made. 

Occasionally it is interesting and 
also helpful to know in which major 
fields students make the most use ol 


the library. According to this record. 


first with 


sons: commerce was next with 7990 


literature was 1115 per- 
persons: social studies was third with 
O00 persons; while speech Was last 
with 143. 


doubt. to break these ligures down 


I would be revealing, no 


lurther to tell why. lor instance, ma 
jors in literature came to the library, 
whether to use library books and Mag- 
books. or to vel 


azvines, their own 


assistance of some kind. 

An attempt also was made to learn 
about the number of times in one day 
a student entered the library, but the 
result was not altogether satislactory, 
‘tis certain, however, that almost one 
half of those using the library made 
lrom two to flour or more trips in a 
day and frequently lor a different 


reason eae I, time. 


It was at this point in the question- 
naire that a change was made alter 
the first day of record taking. The 
stalf decided that the most important 


had 


looked in the formulation of the ques- 


information ol all been over 


tions. Theretore, they supplied ad. 


ditional questions designed to tell 


whether or not they liked the library 
Also in stall 


fearfully asked why, in the hope that 


each case the rather 
concrete evidence thus gained would 
Lelp them to improve their service. 
The replies were varied. Some 1,519 
indicated that they were quite suc- 
cesstul in setting the desired service, 
while 94 said no: a disappointingh 


105. failed to check 


this item. and others said no service 


large number. 


was required. Perhaps the word ser 
vice was misunderstood. Ol those 
who did not receive the service de 
sired, 36 gave the requested explana 


tions. which were as follows: 


Books in use at time needed 30 
Books not found because ol 
varbled titles | 
Inability to find material in library 4 
Periodicals not in library ) 
Class texts not in library : 
Peridoical issues missing 2 
Books not up-to-date or detailed 


> : ) 
enough Z 


Lid not like book read 

All of these reasons why service 
was not satislactory deserve carelul 
scrutiny; the defects in library ad 
ministration which caused these fail 
ures can, for the most part. be elim- 
inated by the co-operation of facutly 


members, the library  stalf, and the 
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student body. But the failures due 
‘ the fact that students did not ask 
lor help when it was needed, are the 
most dit tic ult to correct. There were 
al least eight and perhaps more ot 
these: there should be none. 

In answer to the question about 
their liking tor the library, 2.093 said 
nd. A tew said both ves and no, 
and 194 failed to check the item. 
Among the comments which were re 
| favorable, 100 


made 


a ) » » 
quested, 1.772 were 


unfavorable, and 106 none. 


The amazing thing, however, was 


that many heartily approved the very 
feature or service which others con 
these unfavorable 


demned. lt was 


comments which were found most in 


teresting and protitable. They tell in 


to the follow ing Groups 


Noise in library 14 
Criticism of stall a | 
Objec tion to circulation Q 
Poor lights O 
\liscellaneous 7 


It is the intention of the library 
slall to try to prolit by the knowl 
edge gained from both the favorable 
and unfavorable comments. As to 
circulation difficulties, less hurried 
explanations and more patience in 
giving directions would be kindliet 
and also more etticient. Thoughttul 
ness on the parl ol the stall in meet 
ing people and in making the library 
comfortable can correct many faults. 
and a friendly attitude is always dis 
arming. | he most dilficult problem is 
that of noise in the reading room, to 
which 44 objected. This room is a 
combination reading room, delivery 
room, and passageway to the stacks 
and to other floors of the building. 
which makes a oreal deal of contu 
sion owing to walking and necessar\ 
talking. There is also a well with 
dome and gallery. both of which in 
crease the volume ol noise. Lastly. 
there is a very good floor covering 
which, however, is cemented to a 
bare floor with no padding between. 
This makes walking objectionable 
and embarrassing. What can be done 
isa problem for the future. 

While disappointingly inconclu 
sive, this study of the use of the li 
brary lurnished a partial answer to 
some of their questions and gave 
the staff a point of view that will. 


they hope. be salutary. 
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Reliability OF Faculty Rating By 
Upperclass Students In College 


J. £. Grinnell 


Dr. Grinnell is Dean of Instruction 
at Indiana State Teachers College. 
and in that capacity one of his re 
sponsibilities is to keep college in 
siruction at a high level of projicien 
cy. It has been proved by reputable 
that 
teachers below college level are both 


valid reliable. In this 


Dean Grinnell reports an effort to 


research student estimates of 


article. 


and 


determine the reliability of student 


estimates al college level. 





DEAN CoRINNELI 


The rating of instructional compe 
tence ol college faculties has always 


presented difficulties not encountered 
itt appraising teachers at elementary 
levels. A 


against classroom visitation and su- 


Or sec ondary tradition 
pervision by department heads or col- 
lege executive has made appraisal by 
oficial superiors a bit tenuous at best. 
VNlost of these appraisals have de- 
pended upon informal and often con- 
testimony. 


tradic tory secondhand 


Too often, also, judgments by associ- 


ales and executives are based on ho 


better evidence than an instructor's 
sociability or aggressiveness outside 
the classroom. \Mloreover, verbal 
edroitness in committees and faculty 
oatherings has stood, often and er- 
roneously, lor scholarship and teach- 


ing expertness. 


For these reasons scales devised for 
bane ulty ratings by students have be 
come in¢ reasingly popular with col- 
lege administrators and_ faculties. 
()duestions have been raised. as would 
be expected, as to the validity and 
reliability of such ratings. Many pro- 
lessors have taken the position that 
no one should be a better judge ol 
teaching power than the one who is 
Leing taught. Others have contended 
that even college students are too 
much swayed by personalities and 


prejudices to judge with any ac 
curacy. The weight of college opinion, 
however. has favored the student rat- 
ing when careluly conducted with a 
simple and well-defined scale as much 
the best device available for rating 


college instruction. 


College instructors or students have 
lrequently taken the initiative in de- 
veloping and administering student 
rating scales. The present experiment 
originated with a few superior seniors 
at Indiana State Teachers College 
about midway through the school 
vear, 1959-1940. They submited the 
idea to education prolessors and re- 
ceived enthusiastic help in evaluat- 
ing available rating scales and pre- 
paring one at once simple to use and 
adequate in results. Instructions and 
delinitions were provided with the 
rating sheet. It was decided to re- 
strict the rating to seniors and juniors 
im order to assure more responsibility 
in the raters and better knowledge of 


the faculty. 
of 








The 
are reproduced here: 

FACULTY RATING SHEET 
On the 


each of the ten items name as many 


rating sheet and definitions 


Directions: top line for 
as three and not more than three fac- 
ulty members that you consider the 
strongest in the faculty in that par- 
ticular respect. On the bottom line 
name aS Many as three and not more 
than three that you consider the weak 
est. (The original rating sheet had 
lines on which students could write.) 

Name only those whom you have 
had as instructors for at least one 
term and above each name plac e a 
small number to indicate the number 
of terms that you have spent in that 
instructor s classes. 

Belore naming the top three and 
bottom three instructors after an 
item, study carelully the delinition ol 
that item found on the accompanying 
sheet. 


Strongest Three 
Affability: 
Weakest Three 
Strongest Three 
f-nthusiasm: 
Weakest Three 
Strongest Three 
lindustriousness: 
Weakest Three 
Strongest Three 
Judgment: 
Weakest Three 
Strongest Three 
earnestness: 
Weakest Three 
Strongest Three 
Scholarship: 
Weakest Three 
Strongest Three 
Lise of English: 
Weakest Three 
Strongest Three 
Teaching Procedures: 
Weakest Three 
Strongest Three 
Stimulating Power: 
Weakest Three 
Strongest Three 
(Jeneral Worth: 
Weakest Three 
POINTS TO BE CONSIDERED 
IN RATING 
In order to avoid too much over- 
lupping and in order to make the 
rating more specilic, consider any in- 
structor as rating high if he possesses 
characteristics somewhat as described 


helow. 


08 


|. AFFABILITY: This instructor 
is pleasant, courteous, co-operative. 
kindly, and shows a sympathetic in- 
terest in students. 


2. ENTHUSIASM: He is 


with interest and activity, loves his 


alive 


work, and is progressive and optimis 
lic. 

3. INDUSTRIOUSNESS: The 
industrious teacher is busy with pro 
ductive work, shares extra-class re 
sponsibilities, and makes contribu 
tions through scientilic research. 

1 JUDGMENT: This implies a 
keen sense of values, tact and rea 


all 


others, and a tenden¢ vy to be guided 


senableness in dealings with 
by intelligence rather than impulse. 
5. EARNESTNESS: One rating 
high in this trait has integrity, gen- 
uineness, feels the importance of his 
work and believes in high standards 
lor teachers. He is sincere in word 
and deed and has a sense ol duty. 


0. SCI 1¢ )I AARSI IP: The 


field of human knowledge is of in 


whole 


terest to him. and he has acquired 
lreadth of learning and culture. In 
addition, he has mastered his spec ial 
tield and continues to prepare him 
self for more efficient teaching. 

7. USE OF ENGLISH: He uses 
correct, clear. simple. and ellective 
English in speaking and writing. 

8. TEACHING PROCEDURES: 
This instructor is business-like, effi 
cient and modern in his methods. He 
sticks to the task at hand and gets 
results. He is fair in assignments and 
marks. 

9 STIMULATING POWER: 
An instructor rating high here is ca 
pable ot inspiring students. He creates 
interest, arouses ambition, and instills 
a love for teaching as a prolession. 

10. GENERAL WORTH: This is 
a general evaluation which includes 
all the above nine factors and in ad 
dition many others such as influence 
with colleagues and students, worth- 
the 


through writing and speaking, and 


while contacts with public 


membership in worthy local, state. 
His 


refinement. 


and national organizations. 


tustes indicate genuine 
He possesses a wholesome personality. 
He is a credit to the college and to 


the prolession. 


RESULTS 

The results were carelully taby. 
lated and made available to all mem. 
bers of the faculty. Each instructo, 
Was assigned a code letter by Means 
of which he could identify his OWn 
ruting on the several traits. The rat- 
ing had mixed ellects on instructors 
Not many of them, however, brushed 
it aside as having little signilicance 
A tew of them set to work to mend 
their fences. Others were given tresh 
impetus by strongly favorable ratings 
lt was noted with pleasure that bet. 
ter than 60 per cent of all ratings were 
favorable, which is testimony of the 
venerally high calibre of instruction 
in the college. 

After Christmas of the 1941-104) 
school vear, just two years alter the 
lirst rating, Blue Key, men s national 
honorary service lraternity, asked ad 
ministrative approval of a lollow-up 
the 


juniors and seniors were to partici 


on earlier rating. 
pate. The rating was made in the 
Student Union Building and a sin 
cere effort was made to gel all jun 
iors and seniors to participate. Again 
the results were collated with care 
Most of those who used the rating 
sheet had been in college and had 
Leen interested in the earlier rating 
experiment but because of having un- 
derclass standing had not been privi- 
leged to rate the faculty. It must be 
that it 


creased their interest in the project. 


assumed, however, had in- 


The results of the two ratings were 
compared informally for notable sim- 
ilarities and dissimilarities. As before 
the per cent ol favorable mention was 
worked out for each faculty member. 
eliminating only those who received 
fewer than eight mentions. Statistical 
treatment was then oiven the data to 
check on the reliability of the ratings 
The Analysis of Faculty Rating 
(1942) is included here (Table 1) to 
show the form in which data were 
finally tabulated. For obvious reasons 
the code letters used in_ this table 


ere not those used in the original. 


Before correlations could be made 
it was necessary to eliminate certain 
names. The first to he removed were 
those which. lor one reason or ah 
other, did not appear in the tabula 


tions of both ratings. This lelt the 
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TABLE I 


NALYSIS OF FACULTY RAT. 
7 ING (1942) 


Un 1 . 


Code F avor- 
| etter able 
en- 
tion 
AB 12 
AC 15 
AD 19 
AE 38 
AF 240 
AG Is 
AH 12 
Al 54 
AJ x9 
AK SY 
AL 14 
AM d7 
AN 197 
AO 10 
AP 27 
AQ 37 
AR 0 
AS 8 
AT 05 
AU 19 
AV 8 
AW 99 
AX 10 
AY 20 
AZ 15 
BA 21 
BC 142 
BD 10 
BE 12 
BF 33 
BG 77 
BH 37 
BI 1 
BJ 33 
Bh 6 
BL. 33 
BM 29 
BN 14 
BO 24 
BP 13 
BQ 39 
BR lt 
BS 11 
BT 14 


CB Q 
CD 7 
CE 12 
CF ? 
CG lo 
CH 3 
C| 5 
CJ { 
CK | 
CL 10 
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Per Cent 
Favor- 
able 


59 
») 


30 
20 
IR 
24 
21 


Is 


lo 
14 
1] 
I] 
10 
10 


CN 5 38 7 
CN | 13 7 
CO 15 205 7 
CP Is 5 
CO | 33 5 


~ 


ratings of 36 people to be correlated. 
The results of this computation are as 


follow Ss: 


Number of favorable mentions, 
r—.8075 += .0254 
Number of unfavorable mentions. 
r—.50990 > 0037 
Per cent favorable mention, 
r—.909085 = .0485 
From the group of 56 appearing on 
Loth lists. another group of names 
of instructors receiving fewer than 
ten mentions in either study was elim 
inated. Although the remaining croup 
was considerably smaller, the results 
are more reliable, since the element ol 
chance has been materially decreased. 


For the 23 names remaining. the re 


cults are: 


Number of favorable mentions, 

r 6775 = .Q800 
Number of unfavorable mentions, 
r OATS 0820 
Per cent favorable mention, 

r — ./654 O585 

All of the correlations. it will be 
observed, are high enough to allow 
relationship between the two ratings 
but not high enough to allow posi- 
tive prediction. It is more than pos- 
sible that the ellort to improve made 
by some members ol the faculty fol 
lowing the 1940 rating may have low- 
ered the coefficient in 1942. On the 
other hand, there is a possibility that 
discussion of the 1940 ratings by stu 
dents who participated in 1940 may 
have influenced some of those who 
did the rating in 1942, thus tending 
lo obviously raise the coefficients. Il 
is impossible to eliminate such fac- 
tors from any type of fac ulty rating. 
Impertect as the means may be. there 
is some evidence that a carefully con- 


cucted rating of tac ulty by upperclass 


students is a fairly reliable index of 


faculty competence in instruction. lt 


merits further study. 


POSTWAR EDUCATION 
Radical changes are coming in post 
war education. predicts Dr. George 


1). Strayer of Columbia University in 


the first issue of the new magazine, 


“Predictions of Things to Come. 
which made its appearance on the 


newsstands October 3. 


Outlining the changes which may 
be expected. Lr. Strayer says: In 
America alter the war, educational 
institutions will have to plan their 
curriculum according to the work in 
which men and women will be en- 
caged. A the 


whole population will be enrolled in 


large percentage of 


some part of the school system. 
Predicts Dr. Strayer: “We. shall 
certainly need to provide a system of 
lree public education which shall en- 
sure boys and girls of superior intel- 
ligence and ability an opportunity to 
continue their education in schools 
of higher education devoted to pro- 


lessional training and to scholarship.” 


“A reorganized school system, 
says Dr. Strayer. “may be visualized 
as consisting of the nursery school. 
the kindergarten, the six-year elemen- 
tury school. Then will follow a four- 
vear middle school devoted primarily 
to general education and extending 
lrom twelve to sixteen vears of age. 
In the upper lour years of the public 
school system... students will find 
opportunities which will prepare them 
lor ellective and productive participa- 
the life of 


country. For those who complete the 


tion in economic 


our 
upper four-year unit, or until approx- 
imately twenty years ol age, two lines 
ol opportunity are clearly indicated— 
training for the minor positions of 
leadership in industry, agriculture, or 
business: or definite preparation tor 
advanced education leading to pro- 
lessions or to scholarly attainment. — 


I Dr. 


Education. appears in the first issue 


Strayer s article, “Postwar 
of the new magazine, “Predictions of 
| hings to Come. which consists ex- 
clusively of articles forecasting the 
future written by eminent authorities 
likely to be right. The magazine, 
which is published by the Parents’ 
Institute, Inc., will appear quarterly 
and sell for 25 cents at newsstands 
the and 


United States 


throughout 


Canada. Its publication office is 32 


Vanderbilt Avenue. New Y ork. N. Y. 
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The Recognition Ot Progressivism In Recent 
Jexthooks In Secondary tducation 


Helen Ann Stewart 


Miss Stewart, a graduate of Indi 
ana State Teachers College in 1950. 
is a teacher in the community high 
school at Chandlerville, Illinois. Her 
both 


siudy and mature insight. 


analysis represents extensive 

Within recent vears there has been 
a realization on the part of many ed 
ucators that the educational system ol 
our nation was nol keeping pace with 
the needs of our people in a world 
subject to social and = economic 
change. In the field of secondary ed- 
ucation this failure is be oming espec- 
ially evident and the need for ade 
quate progressive measures increas- 
ingly pressing. Since much of this 
change must be achieved through the 
influence of our teachers and school 
administrators, textbooks in the field 
of secondary education must needs 
keep ahreast with the problems these 
persons are facing. 

The purpose of this study was to 
survey a number of textbooks in the 
field of secondary education with a 
view to determining the extent to 
which the individual authors recog 
nize this progressivism in that field, 
and then to summarize whatever con- 


clusions such survey may warrant. 


Definition and Illustrations of Pro- 


gressivism in Secondary Education 


Progressivism in education is es- 
sentially that conception of education 
which recognizes the present and fu- 
ture real-life needs of each student 
and then attempts to furnish him, un 
der the teacher's suidane e, those ex- 
periences which will best develop 
him as an individual and a social 
heing. 

Progressivism in education is based 


the the 


word education itself—it is a process 


upon interpretation ol the 


of “leading out’ and not one of ‘fill 


ing up. Felix Adler refers to educa- 
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tion as the “bridge to culture. ' Alex 
ander Inglis detines it thus: “Reduced 
to its lowest terms education is the 
process of producing. directing. and 
)-reventing changes in human be 
ings. - 
One s 


largely determined by the 


delinition of education is 
goal as 
signed the process, by his feeling as 
to which is more important, the sub 
ject matter or the child. If it is the 
hunction of secondary education to 
aid the child in linding channels of 
expression which make of him a 
well-integrated personality and which 
lead to the greatest happiness both 
lor himself and society as a whole. 
mastery of subject matter becomes a 
means to an end and not the soal it 
self. In the words of Jeanette Land 
rum, the new school places its 
emphasis on the learner as an active. 


not passive, being. whose knowledge 
will be revealed in desirable social 
and individual behavior." 

American secondary schools are 
still dominated by a classical tradi 
tion of education developed when the 
SEC ondary school was attended largely 
by students expecting to enter college. 
although todav millions of American 
vouth are found in it who have ne 
intention or hope of going on to in 
stitutions of higher learning. lt the 
secondary school is to be truly demo 
that our schools 


cratic. we must see 


‘Samuel Everett, editor, A Chal 
lenge lo Secondary Education, (D. 
Appleton-Century Company, 19335), 
p. 100. 

“Alexander Principles of 
Secondary Education. (Houghton 
Mitflin Company, 1918), p. 3. 

‘Jeanette Landrum, “A Course ol 
Study in Latin American Relations.’ 
Teacher's College Journal, XT (July, 
1942), p. 141. 


Inglis. 


furnish the experiences and guidane, 
needed by each individual. rathe, 
than oller a fixed proc edure in a lixed 
curriculum and say, “Here it is. Come 


on in if you can fit the mold.” 


\Nloreover, needs of the adolescen 


during the last forty or lifty Vear 
have changed oreatly as a result | 
changes in our social-economi SVc. 
tem. Social and economic problem, 
Lave multiplied and become More jp. 
tense as a result of these change: 
Some of our basic institutions. the 
heme tor instance, are oltentimes fail 
ing to pertorm their former lunction: 
Such a situation makes imperative thp 
ouidance of the school in aiding the 
adolescent to adjust properly to his 
environment and nec essitates the ad. 


aptation of the school to these needs 


Education is a process of srowt| 


and must be built on the individual; 


mental, phy sical. economic. and social 
background. We need teaching thal 
takes boys and girls as they are an¢ 
proceeds trom that point on. It is th 
cuty of the school to adjust its curr 
culum and methods of tear hing t 
the individual s aptitudes and Capa 
ities so that each will develop to th 
fullest extent possible. 

Harl R. Douglas savs. “Whiateve 
vouth are taught should either ive 
pleasure while studying it, OF posses 
readily recognized and deeply appre 
ciated indirect and deferred values.” 
The student should find joy in his 
work. at the same time heing full 
conscious of the aim or purpose 0! 
his activity. 

The 
cradually aroused to its responsibil 


itv. The fault lies in the tact tha’ 


Se ondary S¢ hool has hee! 


there is still so much to be done. On 
ol the first steps in adaptation take 
was that ol widening the curriculum 
to include such subjects as agricul 
ture, home economics, and commer 
This was commendable. though wi 
often failed in these subjects by no 
lacing real lile problems of the stu 


dents involved. 


The Society tor Curris ulum Studi 


'‘Harl R. Douglas. Secondary Edu 
cation for Youth in Modern Americ 
(American Council on F ducatio! 


1937). p. 27. 
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1035.” proposed a core curriculum” 
plan under which all of the student's 
experiences in any way influenced 
by the se hool, even the planned vaca 
ann, made up the curriculum. Rather 
than organizing the curriculum on 
the basis of subjects, the work is 
Lased upon the purposes and func 
tions ot society which are the unilying 
forces ol all action in society, for in 
stance, the conservation and protec 
tion of lite. property, and natural re 
sources, Consumption of soods and 
services, recreation, etc. Pupils are 
lead to select their activities on the 
basis of interests in their environment 
related to the activities. Thus the class 
divides itself into groups and a co 
operative enterprise is set up. About 
this central theme is woven a unilied 
program = in¢ luding the 


science, geography, lansuage. and 
others. When the work is finished. 
it is a unitied whole rather than a 
collection of compartments ol subject 
matter. 

The teachers function under this 
plan is two-fold, that of personal 
ouidance and that ol specialized in 
struction. There is no use of text 
hooks as such. Statements regarding 
the student's work would be issued 
instead ol 
would be 
lor a year, though there might be fail 
ure in some enterprise. This system 
provides for dillerences in interests 
and aptitudes. It leads to personality 


integration and social adjustment. 


Adaptation might through 


Come 


changes in curriculum, administra 
tion, or teac hing methods, or combin 
ations of these. An administrative ar 
rangement, such as inaugurating in 
dividualized instruction, directed 
study, or project teaching, is depend 
ent upon what is taught and how it 
is taught. 

Under the old subjec t-centered, de 


partmentalized system. various adap 


tations may be made. One plan is 


that of allowing children to cover the 
work as quickly or as slowly as they 


require. [his results in retardation 


"Samuel Leverett. editor. A Chal 
endge lo Secondary E-ducation. (1). 


Appleton Century Company, 1935). 
Chap. If. 
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subjec ts of 


orades of letters. There 


no such thing as tailure 


and double promotions, which violate 
Another 


plan, and probably a better one, is 


the principle of social age. 


that of allowing all students the same 


emount of time but providing lor 
some to cover the work more inten 
sively or extensively than others. 
though standards ol quality are main 


tained for both Oroups. 


A third method is that which al 
lows the student ol oreater or wider 
abilities in the same time limit to ad 
just by selecting additional intra- or 
extra-curricular activities, or perhaps 
outside the 


acceptable activities 


S¢ hool. 


The importance of extra-curri¢ ular 
activities can not be over emphasized. 
It is oltentimes in these activities that 
we find the most whole-hearted., pur 
poselul participation with a closer 
poe rsonal guidance function on the 
part ol the teacher. 


The 


provera affords probably 


activities 


best 


project method or 
our 
method of adaptation. This plan pro 
vides purposeltul activity based upon 
the individual's abilities and inter 
ests. The suidane e role of the teacher 
assumes greater importance. The stu. 
dent is given greater opportunity tor 
development of his own personality 
and tor co operation with others in 
real-life situations—in addition to the 
classroom. perhaps in factories, farms. 
r vislative halls. stores. or anv accessi 
le place which can help adolescents 
understand lile and society as they 


ale. 


In summMary, progressivism in se¢ 
ondary education attempts to alford 
its students whole-hearted, purposelul 
activity adapted to the indivdual’s a 
bilities. interests. and hac koround., in 
an environment such that he develops 
a well-integrated personality and is 


fitted for proper social adjustment. 


lelinitions and Hlustrations ot 


Orthodoxy in Secondary Education 

The orthodox or traditional point of 
view in secondary education was de 
veloped in a day when the primary 
purpose of the school was that of pre 
paring students for college entrance. 
Consequently, the secondary school 
was obliged to become subject to the 
college entrance 


' . > 
Classical require 


and prod edure 


Subject 


ee 
was the goal. Grades were the vard 


ments. Curriculum 


were quite rigid. mastery 
stick of one’s success or failure and 
oltentimes the prin ipal means of mo 


tivation. 


The orthodox viewpoint of today 
contains most of the features of the 
above in a somewhat modified form. 
with the purposes and methods set 
forth under progressivism being par 


tially or totally disregarded. 


Illustrations of this orthodox view- 
point are found in Administering the 
Secondary School, by leonard V. 
Koos and others and copyrighted in 


1040.° In a discussion of the features 


Oia suidance program, these sugges 


tions were made: the issuance of a 
printed program of studies and an 
elaborate booklet on school opportun 
ities. Flexibility in curriculum organ- 
ization might be obtained by estab 
lishing certain subjects as constants 
for each vear in high school and then 
allowing the student to choose his re- 
maining subjec ts on an elective basis 
Ql by allowing him to transfer from 
one curriculum to another. A pro 


posed course in vocational civics 
should be offered, but apparently it 
would be conducted under a class- 
room study-discussion arrangement, 
dealing with such problems as the 
value of an education. choosing a Vo- 
cation, making progress in one s voca- 
tion, etc. Outside speakers might be 
brought in to furnish supplementary 


intormation. 


find the 


“fixed” curricula, the traditional sub- 


Here we traditionally 


ject arrangement, and apparanetly, a 
classroom prov edure that is also tra- 
ditional. The entire setup is one ol 
lailure in adaptation to the life needs 
of the student body of today. It fails 
to recognize the facts that the major- 
itv of our students will not go on to 
college and that they are active be- 
ings capable of development when 
furnished purposetul activities in ac- 
cord with their individual abilities, 


aptitudes. background, and needs. 


‘leonard V. Koos and others, Ad 
School, 
1040), 


ministering the Secondary 
(American Book Company. 


pp. 177-200. 
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Generalizations Growing Out of the 
Survey of Textbooks in Secondary 
Education, 1936-1941 

Alter considering individually a 
sampling of ten textbooks in secon- 
dary education for the period 1950 
1941, certain generalizations appear 
which can be set forth for the books 


involved in the study. 


There are certain basic points ot 


agreement in the philosophy ol the 
first. 


Each of the authors recognized the 


authors which seem to come 
fact that ours is a dynamic society 
and that recent years have brought 
niany new soc ial and economic prob- 
lems which confront the youth of to- 
Gay. These changing conditions have 
vreatly swelled the secondary school 
populations and multiplied the prob- 
lems which these students must lace. 


The 


the secondary school as being primar- 


conception ol the 


ily college-preparatory — is outmoded 


and the traditional academic curri- 


culum is inadequate. The needs of 


these students are many and are as 
varied as there are individuals in the 
croup, but the school is obligated to 
help all of the children of all the 
people meet these problems in a satis. 
lactory manner if the democratic way 
of life is to prevail. 

Adolescent psychology and mental 
Liygiene are being recognized as suid- 
ing factors in determining the aims 
and practices of the school. Learning 
tekes place through the reactions of 
the individual to life situations or 
stimuli in his environment, and the 
selection and control of these exper- 
iences to which the individual is ex 
posed becomes a primary lunction 
of educational agencies. 

On the foregoing ideas and attitudes 
the authors were more or less in a 
Difficulty 


however. when they sought to give ex 


cord. became apparent, 
pression to the aims of secondary ed. 
ucation. A common device was that 
ol collecting the statements of aims 
made by Various persons or groups 
and then allowing the reader to take 
his choice. Nevertheless. through all 
the books ran the idea that it is the 
hinction of secondary education to 
cle velop each student to his utmost 
capacity both as an individual per 


sonality and as a member of society. 
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function of 


There was a certain amount of con 
fusion, also, in the definition of terms, 
with oreater variation in some cases 
than in others. One writer described 
the secondary school as being post 
elementary and pre-college, while an 
other conceived of it as the school 
for adolescents. Whatever its defini- 
lion, practically all of the writers 
stressed the need for articulation ol 
the entire educational system, though 
the methods for achieving this were 
rather vague. 

(‘ausing greater contusion, was the 
term “curriculum.” Grizzell — inter- 
preted it as ‘the sum total of ex 
periences necessary to the develop 
ment in the individual of an effecient 
C’vr, 


and Newsom employed this defini 


social personality. ‘ l_anglitt, 


tion: A systematic group of courses 
purposely organized for the needs of 
different groups ol pupils, as the 
oeneral, agricultural, home econom 
ics, commercial, and college prepara 
tory curric ula.’ In fact. the dillerent 
interpretations varied from having the 
curriculum include all of the = stu 
dent's experiences in any Way con 
nected with the school to having it 
include only a group of subjects for 
which he receives credit. The defini 
tion of the term would obviously de 
termine ones conception of the pur- 


pose and function of the -arriculum. 


“Guidance” was another term on 
which there was lack ol agreement. 
In their « hapter on that subject, lang 
fitt. Cvr. and Newsom defined it as 
“the provision of information needed 
by the pupil in making educational 
and oc upational decisions. "? Accord 
iio to Wrinkle. “Guidance includes 
not only the consideration of personal 
traits, characteristics, attitudes. work 
habits. and social adjustment—il also 
includes the provision ol opportunities 
lor growth and development of men 


tal physical. and social abilities. 


"E. —D. Grizzell, American Second 
dary Education, (Thomas Nelson and 
Sons, 1937). p. 121. 

‘R. Emerson Langfitt, Frank W. 
C’yr, and N. William Newsom, The 
Small High School at Work, (Amer 
ican Book (‘ompany. 1930). p. 200. 

"Ibid., p. 107. 

"William L. Wrinkle. The New 
High School in the Making. (Amer 
ican Book Company. 1938). p. 252. 


"10 


Thayer, Zachry. and Kotinsky Said. 
The objectives of suidance are the 
objectives of education and can not 
be achieved in isolation from the Main 


stream olf educational experience, |! 


In spite ol serenal agreement that 
the traditional secondary school has 
proved inadequate in the present sit- 
uation, the greatest variance of all lay 
in the methods or steps to be oun 
vloved in adapting the secondary 
school to contemporary needs. None 
endorsed the traditional textbook pro- 
cedure of question and answer or re- 
citation, although the necessity for 
textbooks was acknowledged by al 
least half the writers. Two or three 
ol the writers endorsed the core cur- 
riculum which cuts across subject 
lines and builds upon Major inter- 
ests of the students. while others 
mentioned the plan only in Passing, 
O} suggested it as fessible at some 
remote time in the future. Wrinkle 
considered it worth while but elt 
we must reserve it for later, building 
up from the school as is. Spears was 
one ol the most liberal in regard to 
this plan. 
two extremes 


Between the were 


numerous other plans: the core ( Ur: 
riculum which employs some subject 
field as the core. a curriculum § ar- 
rangement of constants with — vari- 
ables, various classroom procedures 
such as the unit plan. the project 
method, the problem method, the la- 
Loratory method, ete. 
[-xtra-curricular activities were en- 
dorsed. There was a rather general 
l-eling that if the curriculum were 
properly adjusted it would envelop 
them, particularly so in the case ol 
Spears. who conceived of the curti 
culum more in terms ol activities. 
(Cjuidance was considered a_neces- 


sity. but little 


either in what the term signitied or 


there was harmon) 
Low it should be carried out. 
Each of the writers presented an 
excellent brief for progessive educa: 
tion. Present inadequacies were ad- 
mitted. (Contemporary needs were rec: 
ognized in their relationship to the 
(Continued on page 47) 
IVT. Thayer. Caroline Zachry. 
and Ruth Kotinsky. Reorganizing 


Secondary Education, (D. Appleton: 
Century Company. 1939), p. 304. 
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Mobility OF Indigent Pupils In 
6 tlementary Grades 0 


are Haute 


lary Records And freeman 0). Hetron 


Mrs. Records and Mr. Ketron are 
teachers in Cserstmeyer High School 
of Terre Haute. Their investigation 
shows what alert teachers can do with 
data already on file in their own ad 
ministrative offices. Their data are of 
(i local character, but they may be in 


dicative of situations af large. 


Uniform state adoption of textbooks 
—a practice which is undesirable in 
many respec ts—has been delended 
with the argument that state-wide u 
nitormity is a boom to migraltery lam 


ilies who otherwise might have to 


hooks 


move. An answer to this argument ts 


buy new school with every 
free textbooks. It has been alleged by 


that the 


[.milies are the ones which are most 


some, however. migratory 
likely to he indigents. and since they 
are provided free books anvway as a 


form of local poor reliel, the elle 


though more recent data were avail- 
able. The reason for soIng back a 
vear was that a heavy intlux of de- 
1941-1942 a 


more-or-less atypical year. The rec- 


lense workers made 


ords in the central administrative of 
lice which were examined in obtain- 
ing data for the investigation were 
purchase orders and pupil addresses. 
Over two thousand purchase orders 
and eleven thousand address cards 
| elementary-school pupils in 1940- 
1041 were checked. Any pupil who 
had moved into or out of the city 
once or more was termed a transient. 
Nloves within the city were not con- 


sidered. Demands for tree texts were 


were uncovered in the analysis. The 
details of mobility and indigency are 
shown in Table |. The data in the 
table show clearly that the “Arabs” 
ot the school population were not the 
“ollenders 
textbooks. 


twice as many transient children who 


in their demands for free 


There were more than 
did not ask for indigent supplies as 
transients who did. There were more 
than tive times as indigent 
Haute 


as their home as transients who asked 


many 
children who claimed Terre 
of aid. This certainly explodes the 
theory of “home towners” who are 
opposed to furnishing books to the 
“tramps. Also, since it disproves the 
ellegation that the transients are the 
indigents, it restores strength to the 
that 


books for all might he desirable. 


argument state-wide free text. 


This report has an anticlimax. Since 
the allegation which prompted the 
original investigation was disproved. 
the available data in the 772 cases 
in the central administrative olfice 
were combed for further facts relating 
to mobility and indigen y. The pro- 
cess revealed signiticant facts on fam- 
ily size in relation to indigenc Vv. These 
are presented in Table Il, and they 
show a definite relation between fam- 


ilw size and indigency.' Supplement- 


TABLE I 


FAMILY SIZE AND INDIGENCY 














= tiveness of the proposal ol statewide © Number of Indigent, both Tran- Non-Indigent and 
eral | free textbooks for all as an alternative Children in sient and Non- Transient Transient! 
re to uniform state adoption is consid- Family Frequency Per Cent Frequency Per Cent 
' “ erably weakened. An investigation to 145 25.18 152 04./1 
. test the validity of this allegation was 2 179 Lot © 28.45 
irri 5 150 25.94 1] ». 39 
made among elementary S¢ hool pupils ’ Q7 15.32 5 | 47 
= in Terre Haute, Indiana. = 10 359 
_ The school year of 1940-1941 was 6 0.18 
| or used for the investigation, even é . 2 0.55 ‘7 
lotal 508 100.00 204 100.00 


TABLE | 
| an INCIDENCE OF MOBILITY 


what classified a pupil as indigent, ing the s¢ riptural statement that “ye 








= ——. AND INDIC ENC ~~ = and no children over sixteen or below have the poor always with you.” one 

ad Status re Per seven vears of age were counted. could add. with more than facetious- 

7 ———? ae Thus there were families with more ess. “Certainly; they breed faster.” 
the Transient and indigent 8&9 11.01 -— : : 

Transient and not children than shown in the tabula Before anv final tamuleenheme com, 

indigent 204 20.42 tions but none with fewer. cerning — this relationship can be 

shry. Indigent and not oe drawn. data should be obtained on 

zing transient iS} 62.50 A total of 772 children who were the thousands of families which are 

ton: ag Total 722 00.00 either transient or indigent or both, neither transient nor indigent. 

‘ 
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The Concord Ot tmersons lime 


Doris Liston 


This article is a term paper wrilten 
as a part of the required work in 
FE-nglish 330: American Literature to 
1860. Either this course or 
which follows il, English 331: Amer 
ican Literature, 1860-1940, is required 
of all English 
State Teachers College. Miss Liston 


was a sophomore on the special arl 


the one 


majors al Indiana 


course at the time she wrote this 
article, and English is her second 
major. She is a resident of Terre 
Haute and a graduate of Wiley High 
School. She wrote this paper with 
out any suggestions or help from the 
instructor aside from some general 
instructions as to form which were 


qiven to the entire class. 


America. though a young nation, 


has an unusual number of famous 
and _ historical plac es in its broad ex- 
panse. One of the most interesting 
of these is the village of Concord. 
Massachusetts. Settled in 1635, it is 
the oldest Massa- 
chusetts. By the time of the Revolu- 


tionary War it had become one of 


interior town In 


the oreat centers of intellectual life 
and a_ powertul politic al intluence. 
In the nineteenth century it attained 
new honor in the reflection of the 
cenius and ability of a little group 
of its sons and daughters. People are 
amazed at the number of literary and 
intellectual ligures who were born 
and lived in Concord during this 
period. They are usually curious 
about the town that produced such a 


croup. 
The village is situated where the 
Sudbury and 


little 


contluence’ of the 


Assabet forms the beautiful 
Concord River. Sec ondary to the river 
i beauty is a circlet of lakes or 


ponds—Bateman s Pond, Flint’s 


Pond, (;o0se Pond. White's Pond, 
and Wealden Pond. 


Concord was a quiet rural village 
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in 1835. No trains connected it with 
Boston: no literary pilgrims visited it: 
no city folks discovered it. It was rich 
in historical associations; it had long 
been the home of a small group oO) 
families of social and intellectual dis 
tinction: the memories of the heroic 
dead were still fresh in the minds 
o! elderly people. It was what Dr. 
Holmes would have called a Brah 
min town, in quality and dignity it 
held a place by itself. ! 

lt was a village of extremes and 


contrasts. It was the home ol the 


loftiest 


manner olf living. The little circles 


idealism and_ the simplest 
of cultured men and women, many 
of whom were cosmopolites. shared 
the rural simplicity of the surround 
ing farm tolk. 

In the 


farm houses in and around Concord 


old-fashioned homes and 


there was an air ot both thrill and 
They 


ample lines and their frugality temp 


cenerosity. were built on 
ered by hospitality. The living was 
of the plainest: the mug olf hard ci 
der and pot of beans were in every 
house; but there were also reverence. 
learning, the 


sobriety, respect tor 


peace ol Cod, and a love of liberty 


that had elements of passion in it. 

In the first half of the century il 
was a normal village with the usual 
village life. There the intellectual and 
folk tound 


peace together with lriendliness and 


simpler seclusion and 


200d companionship. They all used 
simple speech and yet held to high 


ideals and truths. The best of them 
carried the world in their minds and 
remained quietly at home. And al 
though there was in Concord. as else 
where in New England. an aristo 


cracyv ol birth and intellect. men and 


; TH. WV. Nabie. ~( ‘oncord and 
Emerson. Outlook, Vol. 74. p. 2 
(Nay 2, 1903). 


“Ibid., p. 22. 


women there were honored ona hasic 
of character. 

\We find that in 1850 the popula. 
|. 784, 


tion o} (Concord Was only and 


the town had _ ten public Sé hools. 
which operated both in summer and 
winter.’ [These tacts emphasize the 
smallness of the town which produ ed 


so many greal minds. 


We can see that the atmosphere of 
this town stimulated free. earnest 
thinking and was inspired by simple. 
high minded purposes. It was a town 
litted to produce men ol indepen. 
dence in character and CeNIUS IN liter- 
ature, whose acts and words might be 
unconventional, but whose intluence 
was powerlul lor true culture and re- 
lorm. 

OF all the literary lioures in the 


C oncord of this period, Ralph Waldo 


l-merson is the most popular and 


also perhaps the greatest. Then there 


Ripley, 


Brook Farm: Ellery Channing. the 


was ( reorge who started 


poet; Bronson Alcott. who lounded 


the Concord Summer Si hool of 


Philosophy and Literature: Henry 
avid Thoreau, naturalist: and 
\athaniel Hawthorne. novelist. 


All of these men were high minded 
intellectuals who contributed to the 
Nearly 


knows a little something about them. 


literary world. every one 
but not enough attention has heen 
siven to the coterie of brilliant. noble 


“women trom these same lamilies. 


()} the L-merson women there was 
a trio: Nlrs. l-merson. whose courage 
ellorts and 


and persistent mental 


troubles met their reward in the fame 
of her son: Mrs. Lidian Emerson, 
whose beauty of face, mind, and soul 
won her the friendship of all; and 
Niss Mary Moody 


Vigo! and loltiness have often been 


I-merson. whose 
obscured by her vanities and eccen- 
tricities. It was the latter who oave 
to her nephew the keynote of his lile 
and writing in the early laconi ad- 


VIrs. Alcott s 


reflected in her 


vice, “Lilt your aims.” 
dramatic will was 
daughters stories. Her heroism, sym- 
pathy, and devotion never wavered 
vicissitudes 


through a lile whose 


’Annual Report of the Board of 
education. (1 uttox and \Ventworth, 
IS30). 
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would have embittered and crushed 
Elizabeth Hoar. 
a 


with a mind of oreal breadth and 


weaker Womhalhl. 


beauty, Was one of the first friends 
ol note whom Thoreau gained. Vlrs. 
Thoreau and her sisters and daugh 
ters were all women of keen, indivi 
dual mentalil \. VN ho ( ontributed 
largely to the educational side of the 
town. The spiritual, artistic Sophia 


Ellen Fuller, 


he beautiful wife of Ellery Chann 


Peabody Hawhtorne. 
ing, and her magneti« and talented 


sister Nlargaret were all valuable 
a ol the oroup. Another was 
\irs. Creorge Ripley ol whom tradi 
lions still prevail in Concord. She 


repute tor learning and 


had greal 
prepared voung men for college by 
teaching them both (jreek and Latin. 
Thus we find that Concord produced 


not only very intellectual men dur 


ing this period bul also Women of 


whom they could be justly proud. 


These men and women met to 
ether and discussed problems and 
enjoyed themselves in each other's 
society. The home of Emerson, how 
ever, Was always the center ol these 
friendships and hospitalities. Friends 
and guests who assembled there were 
\largaret Fuller. Elizabeth Peabody. 
Henry Wadsworth Longlellow. The 
odore Parker, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 
Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Percy Whipple. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Mr. and 
Mrs. James Fields. Russell 


lawthornes. Horace 


James 
lowell, the 
Vann 
Mrs. Hawthorne and ol 
Peabody), 


Sanborn. and 


-lizabeth 
Frank 
Everett. In 
later years came Edmund Stedman. 
William 1D. Helen 
Hunt. 


I lorac e Furness. 


Edward 


Howells. and 


This little sroup of men and wom 
their 


lriends who visited them found much 


er) living in Concord. and 
there to please them and inspire them. 
| have already mentioned the beauty 
of the river and ol the surrounding 
lakes. The entire country-side was 
lovely, too, with woods and streams 
and wide meadows and large harms. 
There were many kinds of fauna and 
llora about also to tempt those more 
inclined to nature like Thoreau. The 


village itsell was a quiet, lovely plac e 
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(whose wile was a sister ol 


with the large houses sel back off 


streets shaded by huge elm trees. 


There they lived in quietness. adapt 


ing the simple manner ol living and 
simple speed of those about them. 
They bought their varied and sundry 
articles in the little stores and chatted 
with the clerks an hour or so. They 
could talk casually with pothunter, 
cattle drivers, and local worthies, or 
exchange dry remarks around the 
erocery store with weather-beaten fis- 
hermen who lived on flat boats and 
drowned their troubles in rum, travel 
ers and neighboring farmers who 
found Plato in their own ideas. They 
could talk with the neighboring In 
dians and obtain unusual ideas and 
Lits of wisdom. Then there were the 
Various meetings of their own little 
croup in which they discussed many 
ideas and ideals and criticized each 
others work. They came to the So 
cial Circle on Thursday evenings— 
doctor, lawyer. trader, miller, mech 
anic, all solid men vielding solidest 
information. All 


GOSSIP and other 


these intluenc es and 


many more 
helped to make Concord a true haven 


lor this little croup ol Brahmins. 

These Brahmins were much_ in 
lluenced by the people and surround 
ings of Concord. In their prose and 
poetry we lind again and again the 
simple speech and ideas and the na- 
tive wit and wisdom of these simpler 


lolk of The 


PIOUPp absorbed and 


Concord. intellectual 
assimulated 
much from them and were thereby 


much improved. 

The little group developed many 
hioh ideals and new beliefs. One and 
all stood, each in his way, aS a seeker 
of faith and justice in the world, and 
lew of them found it. They left the 
coldness of Calvinsim to find a new 
laith which would embody love of 
(cod but also love for man. What ac- 
trially happened was that this love 
lor man drilted into a sort of human- 
ism which left out God and made 
Jesus an espec ially human man. They 
were weary ol creeds, for theirs had 


been cold and barren. and they 
wanted one with love and kindness in 
it. One ol their main aims was to 


lind such a creed and teach it. 


eS ed ovens es ee - > 


Concord had been helped by this 
little group, too, especially by imer- 
son. Concord was, in aim, liberal 
and democratic in educational affairs. 
vet il maintained rigidly certain social 
traditions and exclusions. Emerson's 
residence and_ his huge popularity 
brought to Concord poets, philosoph- 
ers, orators, reformers, scholars, and 
people of all social grades. They acted 
as a social leveler and largely elimi 


that 


prevalent throughout New England. 


nated aristocratic coldness so 
(Concord retained a just pride in her 
lamily names of renown and in her 
venerable social circle, vet the in- 
fluences towards free thoughts and 
literary expression enabled her to rec- 
ognize genius of various kinds apart 
lrom all social rank. Of course, there 
were occasions when family pride 
overcame broader impluses, but on 
the whole, the town life represented 
Lardy, kindly democracy. 

In conclusion, we should not be so 
amazed that this little village pro- 
duced such a splendid group olf intel 
lectuals. Concord had an environ. 
ment, a social bac kground, a herit- 
age, an aristocracy, and a simplicity 
that could 


loster such a group. In 


the Concord of the nineteenth century 
we had one of those rare moments in 
the history of mankind when the ele- 
ments, the environment, the people, 
everything, in a certain region, come 
together in a perfect unison to pro- 
duce a truly great group of people 
such as the Brahmins of Emerson's 


time. 


ILLUSTRIQUS ALUMNI 


J. WW. Mortanp 


Dean J. W. Morland of V alpar- 
aiso, and prolessor of law in that in- 


stitution, oraduated from = Indiana 
State in 1910, and later earned de- 
orees al Indiana University and the 
Lniversity ol Chicago. He served as 
township high-school principal in 
Knox County before entering college 
teac hing. He has been associated with 
Valparaiso since 1928, having served 
eariler at Vincennes, Monmouth, and 


Lincoln Memorial University. 
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What Prospective High-School 
Jeachers Want 10 Know flout 
Educational {lethod 


J. &. Shannon 


This report is nol an epoch making 
contribution to professional literature. 
Tf probably has some merit in its 
showing how an instructor can keep 
alert to the needs and interests of] his 
students and adjust his instruction 
accordingly. Most courses have more 
substance than can be covered ade 
quately in the hours allotted; so by 


the 


students’ desire to know about them 


treating units in proportion § to 
may be as good a way as any to de 
cide what relative emphasis to place 
on them. 


One way to organize subject mat 
ter is the logical organization. The 
logical organization is the best or 
ganization for the person to use who 
already has mastered a field of sub 
ject matter. Another way to organize 
subject matter is the psychological. 
The psve hological arrangement is the 
best for the person who is seeking 
tu master a field of subject matter. 
The psvc hological arrangement is the 
the learner will 


one which use, OF 


want to use (and therelore should 
use), in learning. lt is the natural 
method of organization tor learning. 
By it. the learner starts from where 
he is and with what he wants to 
know, and gradually enlarges the cir 
cumterences of his knowledge until 


the whole field is mastered. ' 


In the traditional school. in which 
the basic philosophy is that of filling 
up instead of leading out, the logical 

'There is a third arrangement, the 


chronologi al, which is used only in 
the study ol history, and is poor. 
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arrangement olf subject matter usually) 
Textbook 


viriters, teac hers. and course-ol study 


is followed in teaching. 


makers find it much easier. They 


choose to teach by the method which 
taxes them least. L-lementary schools. 
high schools. and colleges all err in 
this respect. Even teachers colleges 
are ouilty. Teachers-college courses 
in methods ol teaching are as likely 
organized subjec | 


to use logically 


matter as any other courses. In a 
feeble effort to get away lrom logical 
organization and over toa psve hologi 
cal order of presentation ol subject 
matter in his course in Principles of 
Teaching in the High School, the 
writer employed a device which re 
vealed the data that are presented in 


this report. 

the 
beginning of the course in Pring iples 
of Teaching in the High School each 


lor a 


In an introductory lecture al 


term lew years, the instructor 
emphasized the fact that a teaches 
could not really teach; he could on 
ly stimulate the learners, who learned 
by responding to the stimuli. All a 
teacher could do was to lead out. In 
the process of leading out, the instruc 
tor explained, a teacher could do six 


major things: 


Get the learners to want lo know. 
Show the learners how to study. 
Devise or select learning exercises. 
Direct the learning. 

Measure results. 


Manage the class. 


Out of the major functions of a teach 


er orew the units of the course in 


Principles ol Teaching in the High 


SN hool: - 


Motivation 

Project teaching 

How to study 

Learning exercises 

Directing learning of habits. skills 
and memorized facts | 

Directing thinking and problem 
solving 

Directing emotional learnings 

Classroom management and dis 
cipline 

Lesson planning 


Developing teaching personality 


The nature and significance of each 
unit were explained clearly in the 


introduc tory le ture. 


From their overview of the course 
obtained from the introductory le 


ture, the individual students were 


able to choose the units of Oreatest 
interest to them. Each student eX. 
pressed his prelerence by making one 
unit as first choice. one as second 
choice. and one as third choice. A 
composite ol the individual choices 
was made to find the group choice 
each term. By assigning each firs! 
choice a value of three, each second 
choice a value of two, and each third 
choice a value of one. weights were 
computed which determined the rank 
order of the ten units in their pre. 
ference by each class croup. The rank 
order of the ten units according to 
the prelerences ol seven class groups 
in: Principles ol Teaching in the 
High School in the calendar vears ol 
1939, and 1940 are shown in 


Table a Also. the rank order of the 


len as shown by the total of the seven 


1O58, 


class Groups Is shown in the table. 
and it is this order in which the ten 


units are listed in the table. 


“The ten units parallel the six hun 
tions ol a teacher in a general wa.) 
There is no unit on measuring results 
ol teaching. since the college has a re 
Guired course in tests and measure 
ments. lesson planning is more Oo! 
less a summary of other units. De. 
veloping lear hing personality is al 
additional unit devoted to what the 
teacher is. whereas the other units 
concern what the teacher does. 
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TABLE | 
Rank Order of Units According to Prelerences of Seven 
Class Groups and of Their Total 


_.. Rank Order by Classes and Total 
| nits ) . : ) ; z : Total 

Motivation ..-----.+--+-- 2 2 ») ») | 
How to NS ee 4 i ? { 3 ) ) 
Developing teaching per 

sonality eae ae Re ee es | 5 5 d > 5 
Classroom management! 

and discipline Tre Tse y 4 5 { { % ’ 
Project tear hing werner e © oe y | y 9 0 5 . 5 
lesson planning ......... o 95 6 6 9 6 i 6 
| Directing thinking and 

problem solving ....... S 6 85 85 9 " ~ " 
| Directing emotional 

Oe ee ee i F Pee 5 Ss5 Q - ra 
learning exercises ....... 9 95 7 7 10 0.5 5 9 
| Directing learning of ha 

bits, skills, and memo 

eS 10 75 10 10 $8 95 10 10 
Number of students ...... 34 57 52 14 30 14 55 IS? 

The rank order of the units in any civen the units, instead of letting the 


column ol Table | does not - differ 
greatly from that in any other. It is 
probable. therefore, that the addition 
of class groups would not alter the 
total ranking materially. However. il 
the traditional procedure of teaching 


the course is continued, each future 


choices by the first seven class Oroups 
predetermine it. 

The similarity of the rank orders 
lound in the column of Table I is 
shown more exactly by coellicients 


ol the 


rank orders. Suc ir coetticients of cor 


correlation between various 


class should be allowed to determine relation (Spearman footrule form 
for itself the relative emphasis to be ula) are shown in Table Il. 
TABLE I 
Coefficients of Correlation Between the Rank ( Irder Shown 
> in the Columns of Table | 
oecral Columns 
Columns . ~ _ = — 
2 ) | ) 6 lotal 
| Q4 Sl SO SI YY ie YO 
2 OS Y ges SO OF Os SO 
5 YS SO 90 OF O*F 
4 Sl YO O4 OS 
5 SO SI S| 
6 OY 99 
7 06 


Progressivism In Secondary Education 


(Continued trom page 42) 


individual and so ely whole. 


ais al 
But too olten when the author al 


tempted 


definitely and 


the 


lo suggest 


he 


nesses of his own conviction. l radi 


con retely. revealed weak 
tion held him in its srip and he failed 
to take the step his own logical con 
Words 
little if not interpreted into action. 
Spears Zachry, 


Kotinsky were examples of the more 


clusions demanded. 


mean 


and Thaver. and 
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liberal croup, while Espy and Lang 
litt, Cyr, and Newsom were among 
the more conservative. 

It is evident that secondary educa 
tron is in a period of transition, and 
poe rhaps it is natural that during this 
stage a certain amount of confusion 


and inconsistency may appear. How 


ever, it is highly important that these 


textbook writers. most ol whom are 


lear hers of tea hers. waken to the 


lact that education must serve the 
present through an application of the 
prin iples which contemporary think 


ing demands. 


In closing, the word picture with 
which Spears closes his book seems 
appropriate. [he secondary school is 
represented as a ship pushing away 
from the old dock toward newly dis- 
covered areas, with six or seven mil 
lion vouth aboard. It sails toward the 
eastern horizon while those on shore 
shed a tear or shake their heads. Even 


so, it must hurry, for already it is 


late. 
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Around The Reading Table 


Davis, Horace Leonard, The Utiliza- 
tion of Potential College Ability 
Found in the June, 1940, Gradu- 
ates of Kentucky High Schools. 
Bureau of Schools Service, Col- 
lege of Education, University of 
Kentucky, lexington, Kentucky, 
1942. 101 pp. 

Prepared by the author as a disser- 
tation in partial fulfillment of the re- 
quirements for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy, this publication is a 
very specilic and scholarly attack up- 
on the significant and urgent prob- 
lem of getting the ablest graduates 
o| Kentucky high schools to continue 
their education in college. Based up- 
on 1754 cases, selected from approxi- 
mately 16,000 graduates in 1940 “by 
a sampling technique which would 
give proper weight to the important 
factors in the situation,” the volume 
discloses why and to what extent 
graduates of high schools enter col- 
lege and why so Many students, ca- 
pable of improving both themselves 
and their country by college atten- 
dance, do not continue their educa- 
tion while many others, unable to do 
advanced work, overburden the col- 
leges without benefit either to them- 


selves or to society. 


An analysis of the data assembled 
with the assistance of the principals 
of the selected high schools reveals 
that approximately 49 per cent of the 
ablest graduates failed to enroll in 
college while approximately 14 per 
the 


amount of potential ability to do col- 


cent of those possessing least 
lege work enrolled in some institution 
of higher learning. The investigation 
also shows that college attendance 
depends too little upon proper guid- 
ance from the high schools and too 
much upon such factors as place of 
residence, size of family, size of fam- 
ily income, per capita family income, 
socio-economic status, and family 
tradition in regard to college attend- 
ance. The final conclusions is that. 
it the situation is ever to be corrected 
to the genuine benefit of the indi- 
viduals, the colleges, and the state. 


we must provide better guidance in 
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the high s« hools and we must find 
ways and means to aid our superior 
college risks in financing college edu- 
cations. — 

Elder 


Indiana State Teachers College 


—Harry E. 


Foster, Robert G.. and Wilson, 
Pauline Park, Women After Col 
lege. Columbia University Press. 
1942. 

What objective evidence can we 
find that college education aids or 
does not aid women in solving prob 
lems effectively in life 
This is the problem that the Merrill 


Palmer School set up for a five-year 


situations / 


study beginning in 1932. One hun 
dred women with bachelor degrees 
earned after 1920 voluntarily collabo- 
rated with the investigators. life his 
tories were compiled out of extensive 
interviews conducted at different in 
tervals. The data became the material 
for an elaborate analysis: the result 
is this book. 

The that the 


feminine goal accepted in our Amer 


investigators found 
ican culture is marriage, a home. and 
a family. There is a differentiation of 
function in the roles which culture 


Suc h 


being the case, it would seem logical 


assigns to men and women. 
that college curricula should be de- 
signed to meet more adequately the 
peculiar needs of women. students. 
There is evidence that even the best 
women s colleges have made little ef 
fort to the 


realistic way to the needs of women. 


relate curriculum in a 
How can an education that does not 
closely parallel her developing life 
needs be in any sense realistic? The 
authors listed changes in education in 
general with emphasis upon advisory 
service for students which are func 
tionally but nol administratively re 
lated to psychiatric or academic de 
partments. They also suggest concrete 
specitic 


Ways in which 


knowledge might better be correlated 
at different levels of development. 
This study is one of several which 


have dealt with the problem from 


different premises. Its value lies in the 


concreteness olf their remedial pro 


gram. The investigators believe that 


fields of 


if educators would apply the ten gen- 
eralizations to women s education 
suggested in their chapter on Educa. 
tion and Womens Needs, college 
oraduates would need to expend less 
effort in solving problems in their 


lives. 


—Hazel Tesh Pfennig 


Indiana State Teac hers College 


| igon, Moses Edward, A History of 
Public Kentucky: 
Bulletin of the Bureau of Schaal 
Service, College of Education, Uni- 
versity ol Kentuc ky, Vol. 14, No. 4. 


June. 1942. 


Education in 


Although the emphasis on history 
of education has been dec reasing in 
the last twenty or thirty vears, it is 
likely to important 


area of interest and value in the lield 


continue as an 


ol education. Many types of studies 
are included in the published mater- 
ial on the history of education in the 
L'nited States, one of which. the his. 
tory of education in a particular state, 
is important at least in the state un- 
der consideration. and, in some cases. 
outside of its boundaries. 

The 


contains a systematic and sequential 


volume under consideration 
account of the development of educa- 
tion in Kentucky trom pioneer days 
tu the present. Besides the general 
account of the origins and develop- 
ment of the state system of public 
S( hools, the volume inne ludes chapters 
on the history ol vocational educa- 
tion, schools for colored people, and 
various institutions ol higher ecduca- 
A chapter is devoted to the 


srowth of normal schools and teach- 


tion. 


ers colleges. An extensive bibliog. 
raphy is included. 

The entire subject is dealt with in 
a most thorough and detailed man- 
ner. [he author appears to have made 
use of all available source material, 
and he gives a greal deal of factual 
data pertaining to various phases of 
education. This volume should be of 
great value to students of education 
in) Kentucky and should constitute 4 
valuable source for any outside in- 
vestigator of education in that stale. 


— os |. Welbom 
lidiana State Teac hers College 
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